YOU'VE TRIED THE OTHERS 
NOW TRY THE BEST... 


The very best all-Canadian 
whiskies, selected for mellow age 
and superb smoothness— 
Canadian Schenley has no equal! 
Convince yourself by trying it— 
you'll be delighted as 


so many others have been. 
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NOW TRY THE BEST MANHATTAN: 
2 parts Canadian Schenley, 1 part 
Italian vermouth. stir with ice and 
strain. Serve with a maraschino 
cherry. 


NOW TRY BEST OLD FASHIONED: 
dash of bitters on a %4-tsp. sugar, 
crush with a little water, ice cubes, 
fill glass with Canadian Schenley, 
decorate with cherry, slice of orange 
and twist of lemon peel. 


NOW TRY THE BEST HIGHBALL 
—a goodly amount of Canadian 
Schenley, ice, fill glass with soda, 
ginger ale or water—and just settle 
down to the most delightful long 
drink of them all! 


NOW TRY THE BEST STRAIGHT 
—savor that fine taste, that gentle 


afterglow, exclusive with Canadian 
Schenley! 
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Quality fuels and lubricants 
help produce more food—fasteP sic werrsse, economy 
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and security of a nation stem from the land. 

Mechanized farming reduces man-hours of labor, steps up 
the vital supply of food, speeds it to market. This 
evolution in agriculture has been assisted by petroleum. 
And — in many lands throughout the Eastern 
Hemisphere Caltex quality fuels and lubricants 


— are contributing to their healthy growth through more 
CA Os ~ X adequate food production. 


PETROLEUM 
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Chrome whee! discs optional at extra cost. Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice. 


Studebaker again steps out ahead in style! 


Here’s advanced new swept-back styling 
for discriminating 1952 car buyers. 
Here’s exciting new aerodynamic design- 
ing by forward-looking Studebaker, the 
originator of the modern look in cars. 
Stop in right away at a nearby Stude- 
baker showroom and arrange to try out 


one of these thrill-packed, amazingly eco- 
nomical new Studebakers. 

Studebaker’s the newest of the new for 
°92—a sprightly new Studebaker Champion 
in the popular price field—a brilliant-per- 
forming new 120-horsepower Studebaker 


Commander V-8. Come and see them now. 


STUDEBAKER 
/ 
Newer of The nt 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, SOUTH BEND 27, INDIANA, U.S.A. CABLES: STUDEBAKER 
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@ If you've ever reached over to sample the 
crab apples . . . or climbed over to retrieve a 
wayward ball . . . or just plain leaned over 
to chat between spadefuls—then you know 
where neighborliness begins. Yes, over the 
backyard fence. 

In much the same manner—by rubbing 
elbows—people are getting to know each 
other all along Pan American’s globe- 
girdling 100,000-mile system . . . over which 
fly the largest fleet of intercontinental air- 
liners in the world. In linking 81 lands on 
all 6 continents, a new understanding has 
been fostered between their people. 


Imagine—a hackyard fence 100,000 miles long! 


For more than 24 years Pan American has 
proudly borne the Stars and Stripes to far- 
away places .. . and today, Clippers* are 
proving they are an integral part of Amer- 
ica’s air strength—mobilized for emergency 
in the midst of civilian operations—helping 
to preserve world peace. 

No longer is foreign travel a luxury re- 
stricted to those of leisure and wealth. 
Higher speeds and lower fares—including 
The Rainbow, Pan American’s new Clipper 
Tourist service to all Europe—are making 
overseas trips a dream-come-true for more 
and more Americans, #tTrade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 
name and address. 


IS SECURITY A HANDICAP? 


902 West Grace St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Feb. 19, 1952 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


About two and a half years ago when I resigned from the 
Service I wrote you a letter, which you were good enough to 
publish, expressing a number of opinions about the personnel 
problems of the Service. As well as I can recall—I don’t 
have a copy of the letter with me—it was based on the 
unquestioned premise that a maximum of personal security 
for the individual officer of proven ability was desirable, not 
only from his point-of-view, but also in the interests of the 
Department and the nation as a whole. I made some sug- 
gestions as to how the security and the regularity of pro- 
motion of Foreign Service Officers might be increased. On 
the other hand, I predicted that the amalgamation of De- 
partmental and Service personnel was inevitable and that it 
could not be accomplished without considerable injustice to 
particular individuals which had best be borne with as good 
a grace as possible. 

I then felt that in one instance the security of the indi- 
vidual officer would have to be sacrificed to the needs of 
the Service, but that in general the two objectives could be 
reconciled. With the passage of time I have been able to at- 
tain a better perspective on these problems and the historical 
and anthropological studies I have been engaged in have at 
length led me to much more radical conclusions. I now 
believe that there is an inherent conflict between the human 
desire for security and the national need for energetic and 
efficient civil servants. 

On a psychological level, dogs furnish an excellent ex- 
ample. If you feed a dog as much as he wants he will soon 
grow fat and lazy. In the same way a government servant 
who is assured of security of tenure and regularity of pro- 
motion will, more often than not, take the easiest path. He 
will avoid mistakes and conform strictly to the regulations, 
but he will also avoid work and rarely take the initiative. 
His reporting will be more noted for quantity than quality 
and his anxiety to be of service to important callers will be 
outweighed by his indifference to the needs of the general 
public. In other words, he will become a typical bureaucrat, 
a species fortunately still rare in the Service. 

Now we are wrong to blame the individual bureaucrat for 
these defects of character. We might as well blame the dog 
because his master lets him get fat. Bureaucrats merely 
yield to the universal human love of comfort and security. 
It is the system which allows them to yield which is to blame. 

On a sociological or historical level, well-ordered bureau- 
cracies with a maximum of personal security and regularity 
of promotion seem to be symptomatic of societies which 
are approaching their decline. It is not. of course. only 
the civil servants in such a society who will not give 
up their little comforts and privileges. Manufacturers. 
workmen, farmers—every one seeks to guarantee his position 
rather than to improve it and therefore the society stagnates. 
It can no longer advance and soon it will start to decline. 
Contemporary examples of such societies are familiar to 
all of us. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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ISAS ASA LA ISLES ASA SAILS 


ENJOY theve fine Whiskeys 
bearing the century-old name 


BELLOWS 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
Bourbon Whiskey—A Blend 


An acknowledged leader among 
premium blends. Light—yet amply 
flavored. 


BELLOWS CLUB SPECIAL BOURBON 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


A superb whiskey possessing a prized 
lightness of body and generosity of 
flavor. 


BELLOWS 
BONDED BouRBON 


KENTUCKY 
BOURBON 


oN. 


BOURBON 
\ =A BLEND 


BELLOWS BONDED BOURBON 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


Rich and well-rounded—for those 
who want full-flavored Bourbon at 
its very best. 


WILLOWS & 


Export Division, Room 1934 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 5) 
We should therefore look on the upheavals which have 


taken place in the Service since the war as signs of health. 
Our country at least shows no evidence of stagnation or 
decay. The rapid promotions of a favored few, the introduc- 
tion of the “selection-out” system, the frequent infusions of 
new blood into the higher classes, even the unjust attacks by 
Congressmen on particular officers—all these are symptoms 
of a healthy society. And they are beneficial not only to the 
Service and the nation but also, in the long run, to the indi- 
vidual officer. 

After all, the best security we can have in our member- 
ship is a healthy, prosperous and advancing community. 
Whatever happens, we Americans are unlikely ever to lack 
food, shelter or medical attention for ourselves or our 
families. This is more than most human beings have attained 
in the course of history and is all that we have the right to 
ask from our community in return for the service we render 
it. And few of us would exchange our relative insecurity 
for the penny-pinching security of civil servants in other 
stagnating societies. To be assured of comfort and regular 
promotion for the rest of our lives would only cause our 
characters to degenerate; we had much better to be kept 
on our toes by the danger of dismissal. We are like dogs 
who may not get as much to eat as they want, but who on 
the other hand can be sure that their master will never let 
them starve. They can lead healthy and active lives simply 
because they are not allowed to eat their fill. 

For these reasons I shall now favor an even stricter 
selection-out system, greater irregularity of promotions and 
the establishment of recruitment of outsiders to the higher 
classes as a regular procedure. Of course, it will still be 
desirable that most of the officers in the higher classes pass 
through the lower classes simply for the sake of the ex- 
perience acquired, but it might be beneficial to require every 
officer, either before or during his career, to spend four or 
five years fending for himself in the American business com- 
munity. Foreign Service Officers have a right to ask for ex- 
cellent pav, allowances and pensions or retirement benefits, 
but they should shun too much security as a danger both to 
the nation and to themselves. After all, unlike dogs, most 
men can restrain themselves from eating too much. 

For my own part I deliberately choose insecurity when I 
resigned from the Service and I have never regretted that 
aspect of my resignation, though I often miss, of course, the 
good fellowship which I encountered and the sense of being 
engaged in work of transcendent importance. 

Puitie H. Bacay 


THE PROPOSED NEW SALARY SCALE 


American Consulate 
Lyon, France 


January 16, 1952 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The interesting article in the December issue on “Promo- 
tion-Up and Selection-Out” describes the carefully thought- 
out remedial procedure to be followed in future promotions 
of present class 6, 5, and 4 Officers, in order that the in- 
justice they are about to receive in the new eight-grade sys- 
tem be corrected. According to the figures published, the 
new eight-grade system means that 70 FSO 4’s remain in 
their class while 200 go back one grade, 33 FSO 5’s go back 
one grade while 321 go back two grades, and all of class 
6 goes back two grades to new class 8. Thus, summing up, 
70 officers remain in their class, 233 go back one class and 
597 go back two classes. Quite a dose of medicine in these 
times of amalgamation! 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Complete Banking 
Faeilities For 


Foreign Service 


People 


Conveniently Located 
in the Heart of 
State Department Activities 


The corner of 17th and G, center of State Depart- 
ment activities, is also the location of our West 
End Office. Here the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company has maintained an enviable record in 
assisting Foreign Service Personnel and Officers 
through the years. Here, and at our Main Office 
at 9th and F Streets, we offer you a complete staff 
of experienced specialists in all monetary fields. 
Whatever your financial requirements, we welcome 
the opportunity to serve you at either office. 


TRUST e REAL ESTATE e@ BANKING 
SAVINGS e SAFE DEPOSITS e INSURANCE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


F Street at 9th, N.W. e 17th Street at G, N.W. 
Alfred H. Lawson, President 


MEMBER: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Accounts Insured up to $10,000 
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8 thousand years ago... 


Copper, a brilliant ore of yellowish 
red color, has been known for more 
than 8,000 years! The Incas of Perd, 
the Mediterraneans, the Asiatics, the 
American Indians .. . all these peoples 
used this metal and the fragments 

of history that they left us, are 
fragments of copper. 


From the day of coppers discoveryfo 
the end of the Medieval Period copper 
was the world’s most important metal. . 
Then it wes almost eclipsed by iron. 
steel but copper’s alloys, bronze 
__.@nd brass, retained their place in 
Italian artisans used bronze for every 
conceivable purpose, from snuff boxes 
the great doors on the baptistry 
of San Giovanni — Florence — about : 
which Michelangelo remarked that 
they would stand well at the — 
gates of Paradise. 


Cologne was the ‘center for the Pie : : 

brass objects produced in north- 

@ustern France, Belgium, Holland and 

Rhenish provinces. From the Low 
“Countries the ort of brasswork was . 
introduced into:England where, during _ 

the reign of James |, it attained a 

high degree of craftsmanship. 


the’2800's, with the of 
icity, the rejuvenation of copper 
began and today our modern civiliza- 
tion would be impossible without 
this metal and its alley 


with the Aid of PETROLEUM 


Bee 


i The production of copper is a basic need of Twentieth-Century living, and without 


the assistance of petroleum the copper sacatry, could not fulfill its vital role. 


Air-compressed mining drills are lubricated with paroled, and pare n-wax 
encases the dynamite shells that wrest ore from the earth. Copper colliers, Lal 
bunkered with oil, carry the ore to copper smelters and for manufactul 
raw copper into thousands of finished products, the copper industry relies on 


petroleum lubricants, cutting oils and greases. - 


In copper-mining as well as throughout the processes that follow it, ESSO- — 


developed petroleum products are constantly smoothing the way of copper. eT ee ec 


A BETTER LIFE 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 7) 

In order to avoid so much back pedaling I would suggest 
that the divisions within class take place in classes 4 and 6 
instead of in 4 and 5 as under the proposed Act. Using the 
figures published in the December article we can reconstruct 
the number of officers in new classes 4 through 8 as under 
the proposed Act and as would be the case were my sugges- 
tion used. (I have had to estimate the upper and lower 
halves of present class 6.) 


Class under Class under this 


Old Class Proposed Act Suggested System 
4 upper 4 (70) 4 (70) 

4 lower 5 (200) 5 (200) 

upper 6 

5 lower 6 (33) | (354) 

6 upper 7 (321) 7 (176) 
(276) 8 (100) 


As I see it, the advantages to this suggestion are these: the 
class structure “pyramid” is smoother; the upper half of 
present class 6 could feel that they had in effect received one 
promotion; no one, other than the lower, and therefore 
probably the younger, half of present class 6 would have to 
go back two classes. The obvious difficulty to this suggested 
system is in the class pay scales, but I feel sure this could 
he worked out fairly one way or another. 

Puitie H. CHappourn, Jr., FSO 

Editor’s Note: Because publication of Mr. Chadbourn’s 


letter was delayed, the JouRNAL asked FP to revise his fig- 
ures in accordance with the February 21 promotion list. 


Class under Class under 

Old Class Proposed Act Suggested System 
4 upper . 4) 34 4) 34 

4. lower 5) 238 5) 238 

3 upper 6) 16 6) 332 

5 lower 7) 316 

6 upper 8) 210 7) 113 

6 lower 8) 97 


The revised figures increase slightly the disproportionate 
number between classes. FP’s reply suggests (see below) 
that eventually distribution of the number of officers in 
each class will be corrected through operation of the pro- 
motion system. 


Comment by FP 

Those who drafted the proposed new salary schedule were 
well aware that it might be possible to devise a more satis- 
factory structure if we were starting afresh with a new 
Service. However, they were faced with the necessity of 
revising the schedule on a basis that could not be regarded 
by Congress as a salary-increase measure. Furthermore, it 
was considered undesirable to re-shuffle the series of salary 
rates in such a way as to require changes in the class levels 
of officers throughout the entire range of the salary sched- 
ule. Though the decision to create the two new classes by 
splitting present FSO classes 4 and 5 may at first glance 
seem detrimental to the junior officers, it is believed that 
they will themselves realize eventually that they have not 
suffered from the change. 

If junior officers suffer no loss of salary in transferring to 
the new salary schedule and if, in practice, it develops that 
they reached the level of FSO-3 within approximately the 
same period of time as under the present schedule, they 
cannot reasonably consider themselves harmed. In other 
words, there is no intrinsic detriment in being given the title 
“Foreign Service officer, class 6” as a substitution for the 
title “Foreign Service officer, class 5,” when both titles 

(Continued on page 11) 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in steel lift 
vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE 6 VAN CO 


mew York USA 
By CMESTIC cae FOREION 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


Washington Representative: 


FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 
1701 Florida Avenue 
ADams 5600 


MOVING 
BOWLING 
GREEN” 
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The Patrician *400’—the most luxurious motor car in the world 


1952 


... for powerful performance! 


EHIND THE WHEEL of a 1952 Packard you are master of 
the road. Put it through its paces—you will discover 
features that make the 1952 Packard the finest yet . . . 


Magnificent Styling! The 1952 Packard commands admira- 
: tion with its long, low lines, new harmonizing color com- 
The ‘200’ ... with Packard Thunderbolt power binations—inside and out—and brilliant chromium trim. 


—Packard’s new kind of driving vision—a 
Packard brand of spaciousness. 


Dynamic Power! Effortless response from the high-com- 
pression, 8 cylinder Thunderbolt engine . . . perfected Ultra- 
matic drive . . . new Easamatic power brakes that permit sure 
stopping at the touch of your toe. 


Luxurious Comfort! The easiest riding car on any road... 
in the 1952 Packard you relax on foam rubber seats as wide 


as they are high . . . enjoy extra inches of leg room as you 
float across distances. 


The ‘300’ . . . along with all its functional 
beauty and features—superb performance. 


You can test-drive the 1952 Packard today merely by tele- 
phoning your Packard dealer for an appointment. See how 
Packard performance equals its beauty! Available in eight 


stunning models. 
The Mayfair . . . the most exciting new sports 


PACKAR 
car of the year. Distinctively new and beau- 


tiful—with 150 horsepower performance. ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Distributors Throughout the World 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 9) 


signify the same relative degree of advancement within the 
Service and carry the same salary. 

It is already established that there is to be no loss of 
salary in transferring to the new schedule. Junior officers 
are also aware of the special promotion policy that will 
preserve their promotional opportunities after transfer to the 
new schedule. Some of them, however, may not be aware 
that there probably will be a differentiation between the 
lower FSO classes and the higher FSO classes in the matter 
of minimum service in class for purposes of eligibility for 
promotion. 

As the FSO corps reaches a relatively static numerical 
strength, the minimum period of service in each class will 
almost inevitably increase. Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the minimum period in the top three classes 
should be longer than in the other classes. During the period 
of adjustment and expansion since the Act of 1946 entered 
into effect, it has been possible to maintain a fairly rapid 
rate of promotion. However, experts in the functioning of 
career services such as the Foreign Service are fully con- 
scious that no such rate can be maintained indefinitely and 
that, to assure an orderly progress without insuperable 
“bottlenecks” or “humps” in various classes, or an indefensi- 
ble volume of selection-out, there must soon be an increase 
in the minimum period of service in each class. Taking that 
factor into account and not basing any comparison upon an 
abnormal situation, it is evident that the addition of two 
classes to the FSO salary schedule can be accomplished 
without unfavorable effect upon the rate of progress of 
junior officers. In brief, competent junior officers may ex- 
pect, under the new salary structure, more frequent promo- 
tions than would be normal under the present salary struc- 
ture. When they reach about the middle range of the Serv- 
ice (in terms of salary), the rate of promotion can be ex- 
pected to decrease. 

There is no cause for concern with respect to the dis- 
proportionate number of officers in certain of the classes, 
immediately following transfer to the new schedule. That 
can be corrected very quickly through the process of estab- 
lishing the number of vacancies in each class to which 
Selection Boards will recommend promotions. 


A SLIP OF THE SHIP 


Washington, D. C. 
March 13, 1952 
To the Editors, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


That was a very nice article in the February issue of the 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL regarding the explosion on the 
PRINCETON. I am afraid that, the Messrs. Currier and 
Ives to the contrary notwithstanding, the illustration is not 
that of the US steam frigate PRINCETON. As a matter of 
fact, it is neither a frigate nor a steam vessel but is a picture 
of an old whale ship of that period. This, however, is not at 
all the fault of the article which took the caption on the 
picture at face value. 

R. T. MERRILL 
Shipping Policy Staff 


TAX ON PENSIONS OF LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


29 Rue Grotius, 
Tangier, Morocco 


March 1, 1952 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


This is an indignant and somewhat long letter which | 
(Continued on page 13) 
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Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The life and problems 

of the Near East today, 

as seen by its own scholars 
and American experts 


NEAR EASTERN 
CULTURE and 
SOCIETY 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG. A wide sur- 
vey of Arabic-Islamic culture and society in 
the Near East. “One of the great services 
rendered by this symposium is to point out 
with the most scrupulous honesty and impar- 
tiality the political and cultural antagonisms 
and to indicate the lines of old agreement 
along which the foundations of new under- 
standing can be made.”—N. Y. Times 
Illustrated $4.00 


At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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No Unpleasant 


Tris 0 THE REPORT OF A WELL-KNOW 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 11) 


believe my 34 years in the Foreign Service entitle me to 
write. The subject is our non-American, now euphonically 
called “local” employees, to avoid that horrid word, alien. 

Any Foreign Service Officer with six months overseas serv- 
ice can certify to the value of our “local” employees. Officers 
of longer service can, and should, certify their indispensa- 
bility. Yet the last few years have added a series of humilia- 
tions to the long-existing inequalities they have suffered. 

Since the end of the last war they have seen untried Ameri- 
can clerks, undoubtedly capable at their specialties, but alike 
ignorant and often indifferent to the language. customs and 
conditions of their stations, paid at rates, plus allowances. 
twice and three times those of the senior “locals.” 

The lower wage scales are only part of the picture. In 
Morocco, up to the end of 1950, the salaries of “local” em- 
ployees were paid either by dollar check or in local cur- 
rency at the same rate as Americans. Then some great 
thinker established payment to them in francs at the rate of 
373 per dollar, a seemingly generous gesture compared with 
the official rate of 350. However, since that time, the dollar 
has seldom been below 400 francs and in Tangier is now 
447. Employees here where I am now living and where I 
was formerly stationed are paid in francs, although rentals 
and food costs are always in pesetas. That means that the 
employee, for his daily expenses, must convert the francs at 
the rate of the day with the result of over 15% reduction in 
salary, not suffered by the higher paid American staff. 

A further blow has just been struck at morale by an 
iniquitous interpretation of the Revenue Act taking 30% 
from the miserable pensions granted to superannuated “lo- 
cal” employees. Non-Americans receiving pension checks 
in January received, without warning, a notice reading in 
part, “Under Section 143 (B) of the United States Internal 
Revenue Code, Federal Income Tax amounting to 30% must 
be deducted from the annuity paid to each person who is not 
a citizen of the United States and whose checks are mailed 
anywhere outside the limits of the United States except to 
the territory of Alaska or the territory of Hawaii.” 


In my immediate neighborhood I know a man of 78, with | 


an equally aged wife in delicate health. This man entered 
our service in 1896 and retired in 1944 after 48 years of 
loyal and sometimes dangerous service. His pension was 
$122.95 a month, just enabling them to live. His last check 
was $86.07. Another man of 73 with over 30 years service 
and whose wife for the past few years has been paralyzed 
and blind, requiring constant extra care. is in the same 
position. What can they do when their rents and living costs 
remain the same or rise? What incentive is left for those 
approaching retirement? 

If this is income tax, the rate is surely excessive and dis- 
criminatory. Why, if they must pay income tax. not subject 
them to the same rules as in the States, instead of penalizing 
them for having given all their service abroad and reaching 
an age when it would obviously be impossible to transplant 
themselves to America. 

What a commentary on the administrative acts of the 
richest, most generous nation in the world! 

Hooker A. DOOLITTLE 


e As of the time the JouRNAL went to press, the Department, 
despite vigorous efforts to negotiate a waiver of this tax, 
had not been able to effect any change in the situation. 
Actually the law under which it is being levied has been on 
the statute books for many years, but had never before been 
invoked. A permanent solution of the problem is, therefore, 
contingent on Court or Congressional action. 
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Twenty-Five Years Ago 


by James B. STEWART 


THE ATTACK ON HUGH GIBSON: A reporter made it 
and BUTLER WRIGHT told about it at a Foreign Service 
luncheon: “When Hugh was Secretary of Legation at Ha- 
vana, an infuriated reporter who had taken exception to 
something he had done, filled a stocking with shot and 
waited behind a palm at the Mirimar Hotel. When Hugh 
arrived to have his evening meal, the said reporter leaped 
out and smote him behind the ear.” 

This incident delayed the Secretary’s departure for his 
new post, Brussels, because it was thought that an immedi- 
ate departure might establish a bad precedent. I suppose 
that we did not wish Cuba or any other country to adopt 
the shot-in-stocking technique for expediting transfers. 


BRIEFS: Mr. Micuaet J. McDeERMoTT was appointed Act- 
ing Chief of the Division of Current Information succeeding 
Mr. Hucu R. WILson who went to Bern as Minister. 
> A photograph of WittiaM R. CastLe, Jr., newly ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary, shows Bill with a formidable 
mustache. It was taken during the bat-wing-stick-pin era. 
> | know that our gracious Chief of Mission in Denmark, 
that lovely land which looks as though it had its face washed 
three times each day, will never believe that on the night of 
February 20 burglars entered the Consulate General at 
Copenhagen. broke open the safe and made off with 1,000 
kroner! 
> Consul Ricuarp P. Burrick, Hankow, writing to a friend 
in the Department, gave a vivid picture of an attack by 
Chinese on the British Concession. 
> Consul HERNpon W. GorortH, Sao Paulo, was stabbed 
several times by a disgruntled American who had lived 
many years in Brazil and who was applying for an American 
passport so the Department might pass on his right to pro- 
tection. (Mr. Goforth retired many years later, in 1943.) 
> Mrs. Frep A. Dearinc, wife of the American Minister 
at Lisbon, narrowly escaped being hit by a bullet during the 
Portuguese revolution. 
> Consul Haro_p SHAntTz, Hong Kong, has a thriller in the 
JOURNAL relating how 40 Chinese passengers took possession 
of the S.S. Sunning one afternoon. At the end of 12 hellish 
hours on the flaming vessel, all 40 were either killed or cap- 
tured. The “passengers” were armed pirates from their wild 
Bias Bay rendezvous 30 miles north of Hong Kong. 


FROM POST TO POST: Georce A. Gorpon, S. PINKNEY 
Tuck, LuctLLE AtcHEson, (Third Secretary) RupoLpu E. 
SCHOENFELD, H. MERLE CocHrRAN, GeorceE Tait. Vice Con- 
sul JosepH P. CROCKETT resigned to practice law in Wash- 
ington. (Joe was with me in the Embassy, Managua, and is 
now Technical Adviser to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
He is “Chief of Protocol” for all visiting foreign tax offi- 
cials. ) 

AN “OLD CHIEF” STORY: Back yonder when HENRY 
FLETCHER was Ambassador to Rome, he had a rather timid 
clerical assistant—we'll call him Wilfred—and a German 
police dog with, shall we say, an aggressive personality. 
One day the assistant was nipped on the hand and he re- 
ported it to the Chief. After examining the hand Mr. Fletch- 
er fixed a steely eye on the nipped one and said grimly: 
“Wilfred, the next time this happens, you’re fired!” Of 
course it didn’t and he wasn’t. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Foreign Travel 


By Jack K. McFALi 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Relations 


Time was when travel abroad by Members of Congress, 
even in its small volume prior to World War II, constituted 
a marked violation of the rule that the peoples’ chosen repre- 
sentatives should stick close by the shores of the U.S.A. if 
they wished really to serve their constituents and avoid po- 
litically damaging criticism. During this era, limited 
Congressional travel was related almost exclusively to in- 
spection and investigation of domestic problems and of gov- 
ernment facilities located in the various States of the Union. 
Too many of us then were living, heads buried in the sand, 
dedicating ourselves to the philosophy that “it can’t happen 
here.” Pearl Harbor supplied the rude awakening. 

During the years 1936-41, I accompanied three traveling 
Congressional groups from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. which had set themselves the task of inspecting our 
Foreign Service posts in Europe and Latin America. For 
each of these three trips a strenuous schedule of inspections 
was arranged and, without exception, Members of Congress 
taking the trips worked hard and long at their tasks, subordi- 
nating personal interests to the official schedule. 


A Fifteen Year Development 


The year 1936 marked the first time that any Member of 
Congress had undertaken, at government expense, an official 
inspection of the U.S. Foreign Service. Thomas S. McMillan 
of South Carolina, Chairman of the State Department Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, and I visited 28 of our diplo- 
matic and consular posts in Europe. 

The published hearing of the House Subcommittee on 
State appropriations for fiscal 1938 contains the report of 
findings on that investigation. One of its most far-reaching 
recommendations dealt with the need for consolidating the 
Commerce Department and State Department Foreign Serv- 
ices. At that time a so-called “coordination agreement” was 
in effect between the State and Commerce Departments, 
designed to eliminate duplication of effort between the em- 
ployees of the two Departments stationed in the same areas 
abroad. The Congressional field inspection revealed that 
cohesion and effective coordination were the exception rather 
than the rule. The evidence obtained in the field convinced 
Congressman McMillan that a complete merger of the two 
services was called for. Thanks to his conviction and his 
unflagging and dogged persistence in “following through,” 
an enactment in 1939 consolidated the Foreign Services of 
the Department of State, Commerce and Agriculture in line 
with the recommendations in the 1936 field inspection re- 
port. The “single Foreign Service” concept never had a 
more fervent champion than the amiable and conscientious 
Congressman from South Carolina. 

A meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in Oslo, 
Norway in 1939 again afforded an opportunity, at the termi- 
nation of that conference, for Chairman McMillan, this time 
with three other Members of his subcommittee and me, to 
inspect Diplomatic and Consular posts not covered in the 
trip in 1936. Posts in England, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
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and Denmark were visited and only the outbreak of war 
prevented more extended coverage. On return of the Com- 
mittee subjects reported. upon included such problems as the 
disparity of salary schedules of American clerks; con- 
solidated housing for our missions abroad; the merging and 
unification of all American foreign services; and the natural- 
ization of alien wives of Foreign Service Officers and em- 
ployees. 

A third Congressional investigation was made in 1941 by 
the same appropriations subcommittee of the House, chaired 
this time by Congressman Louis Rabaut of Michigan, backed 
by four other Congressmen and me as staff member. Latin 
America was selected. This was the first time in our entire 
history that a group of Congressmen, in their official 
capacity, had visited our neighbors to the South. In all, 17 
countries were visited, 25,000 airline miles were traveled and 
30 Foreign Service posts were surveyed during a 60-day 
period. In spite of the crowded itinerary and limitation of 
time, the Committee did inspect each post. Messengers, 
clerks, janitors, Foreign Service Officers and Chiefs of 
Mission were interviewed at each stop. At the larger posts 
individual interviews were conducted with as much as 80 to 
90 percent of the entire Mission personnel. The report 
on this trip* consists of 41 printed pages and its subject 
matter ranges from criticism of sanitary facilities to “De- 
partmental delay in responding to field office requests.” 
Among some two score items bearing on operations of the 
Foreign Service, observations and recommendations were 
made on such widely diversified items as “Accounting and 
Administrative Procedure”; Borrowing of Furniture for 
use in Foreign Service Posts”; “Transfer of clerks”; “Need 
for a Retirement System for Alien Employees”; and “Classi- 
fication of Unhealthful Posts.” 


Most Recommendations Adopted 


A re-reading of the recomendations of the reports cover- 
ing these three trips discloses that, over the years, a major 
share of their recommendations have been adopted by the 
Congress or the Department. More than a few major de- 
velopments in the organization and operation of the Foreign 
Service may be directly traced to them. 

In early 1942, when I resigned from the staff of the House 
Appropriations Committee to enter the Navy, I made the 


*House Hearings on State Department Appropriations for fiscal year 
1943. 
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following observation to the members of the State Depart- 
ment Appropriations Committee as contained in its printed 
hearings for 1943: 

“The tremendous burden of work and responsibility 
that you members of the Appropriations Committee must 
bear in serving your Nation and its citizens is, | fear, little 
understood and hence not appreciated by the public at 
large. ... On each and every field trip that I have taken 
with the committee, the members have subordinated all 
personal interests to the consummation of the task at hand 
with a result that you have returned to your labors fortified 
with a knowledge of conditions in the various services of 
government for which you must make available funds for 
operation. This knowledge you could never gain by con- 
stantly sitting around a committee table and listening to 
ex parte testimony of bureau chiefs. I feel very strongly 
in the matter of the value of these trips to me, as a means 
of serving you more effectively, and I know that they have 
been equally valuable to you members who have taken 
them, in giving you an insight into Government operations 


that you could gain in no other manner. If such trips as 

I have taken are ‘junkets’, then I say that the American 

taxpayer should insist on more and larger ones.” 

That was my opinion ten years ago. My recent experience 
leads me to place an even higher value on Congressional 
foreign travel to-day. 

The Post-War era found our country catapulted into a 
position of world leadership. Whether we liked it or not. we 
were there to stay. Events taking place in remote corners of 
the world which previously would not have gained even a 
mid-page comment in our newspapers became of real concern 
and merited front page coverage. Plans were evolved to 
cope with the creeping economic paralysis and _ political 
subversion that was being fostered by our erstwhile war-time 
ally, the U.S.S.R. Taxpayers were called upon to make ever- 
increasing sacrifices to meet the growing need for funds for 
programs of mutual security. It become of serious im- 
portance, therefore, that our legislators, responsible for 
authorizing and appropriating public funds, have the op- 
portunity to obtain all possible firsthand, factual information 
of the type traditionally available to the Executive agencies 
and the President. Congress needed much of the same personal 
knowledge of facts to form judgments and evolve the pro- 
grams in the interest of our national security. 

The Herter Committee was one of the first post-war 
Congressional groups to see conditions abroad with its own 
eyes in order better to judge the need for legislation ex- 
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tending assistance to a prostrate Europe. By authority of a 
House Resolution passed some seven weeks after General 
Marshall’s historic speech at Harvard, a Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid was created and commenced operations 
under the expert guidance of Congressman Christian A. 
Herter of Massachusetts. It was composed of members of all 
of the important committees of the House of Representatives 
which had responsibilities regarding foreign aid. It was 
authorized to make a study of— 

(1) actual and prospective needs of foreign nations and 
peoples, including those within United States mili- 
tary zones, both for relief in terms of food, clothing, 
and so forth, and of economic rehabilitation; 
resources and facilities available to meet such needs 
within and without the continental United States; 
existing or contemplated agencies, whether private, 
public, domestic, or international, qualified to deal 
with such needs; 
any or all measures which might assist in assessing 
relative needs and in correlating such assistance as 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Meeting of combined House 
Foreign Affairs, Appropriations 
and Armed Services Commit- 
tees with Belgian cabinet, mili- 
tary and parliamentary officials 
at Brussels in June, 1951. The 
Congressmen in the group are: 
Overton Brooks (La.), Robert 


Sikes (Fla.), Dewey Short 
(Mo.}, John Rooney (N. Y.), 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.), 


James Richards (S. C.), Rob- 
ert Chiperfield (Ill.), and Wal- 
ter Judd (Minn.). 


the United States can properly make without weaken- 
ing its domestic economy. 

With admirable foresightedness, the Committee was 
divided into 5 subcommittees, each charged with area or 
functional responsibilities. Subcommittees dealt with Great 
Britain; Austria and Germany; France and the Low Coun- 
tries; Italy, Greece and Trieste; and, finally, European 
Agriculture. In its detailed investigation the Committee 
interviewed government officials as well as political, business, 
labor and peasant leaders. Workers’ and farmers’ homes 
were visited; trips were made through shops, market places 
and factories; and every opportunity was given for un- 
restricted observation and study in all of the free countries 
visited. A mass of data was accumulated, analyzed, evaluated 
and published. One would have had difficulty finding another 
group of men who would devote themselves more pains- 
takingly, assiduously and sincerely to the task of acquiring 
on-the-spot, basic facts of Europe’s needs. The overwhelm- 
ing endorsement of the Marshall Plan by Congress is trace- 
able, in major degree. to the legislative support given by the 
Herter Committee following its investigation of conditions 
in Europe. 

The widespread public approval of the work of the Herter 
Committee doubtless had much to do with the growing 
awareness in both the Congress and the State Department 
that much public good can flow from increased foreign 
travel by Congressmen. It came to be realized that travel 
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abroad brings home to our legislators the realities of life 
and conditions in other lands and facilitates the solution of 
many problems important to the security and destiny of our 
own country. 

In 1949, therefore, following the adjornment there was an 
exodus abroad of Congressmen, which, at that time, was 
without parallel in our history. State Department records 
show that 169 Senators and Representatives, either in com- 
mittee groups or individually, were on foreign soil during 
that year. 

As extended travel is normally feasible only in non-elec- 
tion years, Members of Congress, for the most part, re- 
mained close to their constituencies in 1950. 


Two Hundred and Four Traveling Legislators 


During 1951, still another record was established. Two 
hundred and four legislators availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to become more familiar with conditions abroad. 
Thirteen committees of either the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives were involved. Europe, Africa, the Near East. 
the Far East, Latin America and Canada were visited. 
One group, chaired by Congressman James Richards of 
South Carolina, was composed of 8 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, 6 members of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and 4 members of the House 
Armed Services Committee. Another group, with Senator 


At San Andrés experimental farm, Dr. Floyd Olive, Point IV Agrono- 
mist, explains sorghum research to the Honorable Jack McFall, the 
Honorable James P. Richards and Ambassador Shaw. 


Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island as Chairman, was com- 
posed of 8 members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The purpose of each of these two committees was 
to visit the principal European countries to determine the 
extent to which European countries were making efforts for 
their self-defense under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, the progress achieved under the Marshall Plan, and the 
needs for further mutual security measures. It was arranged 
that these trips should be undertaken before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee began consideration of the proposed 81% billion 
dollar Mutual Security Program in order that they would 
have at hand the most current information on the diverse 
problems presented in that proposed legislation. The travel 
of these two groups unquestionably played a major role in 
the acceptance by Congress of the Mutual Security Program. 
Both groups worked diligently and tiressly each day, 7 days 
per week, from early morning to late evening during the 
entire two weeks they were abroad. 

Several reports covering the activities and results attained 
by these visits last year have already been filed by the com- 
mittees and more reports are to follow. The Department 
painstakingly reviews these committee findings for guidance 
in the formulation of our foreign policy and individually 
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interviews returning legislators to supplement the written 
reports. 

The total expense to the taxpayer and individual Congress- 
man for these “quests for knowledge,” has never been com- 
puted. But it is certainly minute in relation to the billions 
spent each year in supporting our foreign policy. It is an 
investment in good business management to have our “Na- 
tional Board of Directors” understand and be conversant 
with the problems with which they deal. If, on rare oc- 
casions, individual Members of Congress, traveling at gov- 
ernment expense, have failed to shoulder their full share of 
responsibility or have placed their personal pleasures or de- 
sires above public interest, charging the many with the 
derelictions of the few merely defeats our own interest as 
taxpayers. We would thus discourage the salutary type of in- 
quiry abroad which brings rewards large in proportion to 
the expense involved. 

Escort officers are supplied by the State Department, on 
request, to Congressional groups traveling abroad. Rarely 
is the request not made. The responsibility for the conduct 
of the trip thus placed on the Department brought about the 
issuance in 1950 of the Handbook on Congressional Travel 
designed to serve a useful purpose in setting standards for 
handling of Congressional groups by our field posts. Facili- 
ties and assistance extended to the Congressmen by our 
Foreign Service personnel are aimed at minimizing problems 
incident to travel and maximizing the time available to them 
for their particular investigations and studies. It is planned 
to issue this year a revised edition of the Handbook, in- 
corporating new suggestions to the field based on 1951 ex- 
perience. 

The Foreign Service understands the opportunity afforded 
by Congressional travel to make our work and purpose 
known to Congress. While there has been occasional 
criticism, almost without exception Congressional members 
engaged during the past year in foreign travel had praise 
for the Foreign Service. Within the past few weeks three 
Senators and a Congressman have taken occasion to write 


The arrival of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee at Ankara, Tur- 
key, in the summer of 1951. Left to right: Senators John J. Sparkman 
(Ala.), Theodore Green (R. |.), Owen Brewster (Maine) (back to 
camera), Ambassador Wadsworth and Assistant Secretary of State 
Jack K. McFall. 


about their travel abroad and have paid tribute to the 
Foreign Service. 
I quote from Senator Lister Hill of Alabama: 

“I want to thank you for the splendid courtesies ex- 
tended to me and Mrs. Hill by the Representatives of the 
State Department on the occasion of our recent visit to the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. We deeply appreciate 
the courtesies. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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_ Taipei it had felt good to vacation in cosmopoli- 
tan Hong Kong. Now my wife and I were headed back 
for our post aboard the British ship SS WingSang. The South 
China Sea was calm in the deepening dusk. Sunset over, we 
went below. It was February 11th. Our leave would soon 
be at an end. 

In the WingSang’s log it started like this: “In latitude 
24;42-N, Longitude 119;08-E, time 1822, heavily armed 
craft approximately 120 feet in length, approximately 200 
tons gross, opened fire with light automatic arms, range 100 
yards, one point abaft the starboard beam, strafing all ac- 
commodations without warning.” 

Down below in our cabin where my wife and I were 
dressing for dinner it sounded like firecrackers—like those 
we had heard in Hong Kong during the Chinese New Year. 
Then we looked at each other, suddenly remembering where 
we were. We hit the cabin floor as fast as we could. 

As we lay there, we listened grimly to the unmistakable 
crack of small arms fire across water. the rattle of ricochet- 
ting metal on the deck above, then the thudding counterpoint 
of a cannon. Slowly we became aware of voices and the 
sound of feet scurrying on the decks and in the passage- 
ways. The cabin floor under us stopped its engine throbbing 
and the ship’s alarm bell shrilled. We could hear shouts in 
Chinese across the water. Then there was a pounding on 
our cabin door. The WingSang’s purser, a florid faced ex- 
Shanghai policeman with a paternal air, was visibly shaken. 

“Get to the galley,” he said. “Quickly.” More fire- 
crackers sounded outside. We followed him to the saloon 
galley amidships. The only other American passenger, a Mr. 
Frank Peters, a large man with an owlish face, was already 
there. He greeted us with an uneasy grin. Four other first 
class passengers, a middle-aged Chinese lady and her nine 
year old son and two Chinese gentlemen joined us. The 
Chinese men were frozen-faced and looked worried. The 
boy’s face had a greenish tinge. It was obvious he was about 
to be sick. 

Six Chinese stewards padded silently back and forth from 
the galley to the dining saloon. A sailor hurried in. He had 
a forced air of cheerfulness about him. “You can go out and 
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Leave 


By Epwarp R. STANSBURY 


sit at the tables now.” he said. “But don’t move around and 
stay out of the line of the port holes.” 

In that interminable time less than fifteen minutes actually 
had passed. As we went into the dining saloon my wife and 
I stole a look out of a starboard porthole and saw a bamboo 
raft polea by three rugged men pulling up beside our ship. 
We expected boarders momentarily. 

The chief steward asked the purser for the money he 
had been keeping for the saloon crew. He gave it to them 
and they began tucking it away like chipmunks. 

My wife removed her rings and slid them into the bottom 
of her shoes. The Chinese passengers disappeared to their 
cabins. 

Finally word came that our captain had been taken aboard 
the other vessel. The bamboo raft had been sent for him, 
but he had lowered one of the ship’s power life boats and 
gone in that. Then there were a series of visits from the life 
boat. They wanted the ship’s cargo manifests, the mate’s 
receipts, then the passengers landing permits. 

Customarily, visitors entering Formosa pick up their entry 
permits upon arrival at the port of entry. My diplomatic 
passport included a visa from the Chinese Embassy in Wash- 
ington. If this was a Nationalist gunboat as they said, my 
passport should do the‘ trick. . 


I Go to the Pirate Ship 


I had on new shoes and a new oxford grey suit which | 
purchased in Hong Kong. The young, pink-cheeked second 
officer suggested I put on some old clothes. We compromised 
by my putting on an old rain coat. He and I clambered into 
a life boat and were borne rapidly to the other ship. 

As we approached, I got my first good look at the pirate 
ship. She was a trim looking vessel with a welldeck and 
cabins fore and aft. She was a dirty light grey and had the 
weather-beaten look of a fishing boat. 

The WingSang’s fifth engineer, a Eurasian, interpreted for 
the captain and me. A young Chinese in a faded ragged uni- 
form examined my passport. Others of the gunboat crew 
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crowded around or looked over his shoulder. Out of the 
corner of my eye I could see a man on the roof of the 
fore-cabin with a rifle trained on me. As the young Chinese 
flashed a light on my passport it reflected on his face and 
showed that he was handsome and deeply browned. He gave 
me back the passport and smiled. Then he turned to our 
interpreter and the pretense was over. 

They wanted gold bars of money—the equivalent of ten 
thousand US dollars. 

The WingSang’s captain explained that we had no gold 
and no large sums of money. He offered them food and 
cargo. There was no raising of voices, no arguing, just cold 
insistence from the gunboat’s captain. They would have 
what they asked for or take the ship. The second officer 
returned to gather money from the passengers. I stood with 
Captain Stanton by the 
rail and watched the life- RNG 
boat go back to the Wing- > < 
Sang where my wife 
waited. 

“Shouldn’t we be get- 
ting help pretty soon?” I 
asked. 


“A young Chinese in a faded 
ragged uniform examined my 
passport.” 


“Not until we're off 
here, I hope,” he an- 
swered. I saw his point. 
A whole bundle of diplo- 
matic passports wouldn’t 
do us any good. It was 
their hides, not ours, the 
pirates would worry about. Across the water the WingSang’s 
fresh black and white paint sparkled warmly in. the reflec- 
tion of her deck lights. 

I lit a cigarette and sat on the rail. I became aware that 
my knees were beginning to feel a little weak and my 
stomach was uneasy. A full moon showed itself now and 
again from behind scattered clouds. The pirates moved about 
restlessly. They were a ragged lot. There were perhaps a 
dozen of them on the welldeck where we were. all armed. 
Two of them manned what appeared to be anti-aircraft 
cannon with long barrels and funnel-like muzzles. There 
was one mounted near the starboard rail and another near 
where I sat. On the roof of the aft cabin I saw two men 
holding an American bazooka. 

Through all this I became aware of someone singing a 
Chinese song in a soft, high whine. It was a little girl stand- 
ing in the darkness against the wall of the fore-cabin. She 
couldn’t have been over ten. Her hands were thrust into a 
dark heavy coat that appeared too big for her. She eyed 
me as she sang. I wondered if it were a pirate ballad and I 
felt cold. 

There were shouts now from the roof of the fore-cabin 
and answers back from the WingSang. The inevitable 
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Chinese hail of “Wei, wei,” echoed across the water. The 
pirates were getting nervous. I glanced at my watch. Forty- 
five minutes had passed since the second officer left us for 
the WingSang. Again the shrill falsetto cries went back and 
forth. This time the pirates ordered the WingSang to put out 
all her outside lights. I didn’t realize what a comfort those 
lights had been until I saw them go out. The WingSang 
now was only a huge dark silhouette across the water. A bell 
rang aft on the pirate ship. Her diesel engine, which had 
been idling with a soft mutter, turned over faster. She was 
getting under way. 

I had noticed three strands of antenna wire strung be- 
tween the fore and aft cabins indicating some sort of wireless 
equipment. I wondered if they knew of help arriving. But 
the pirates only wanted to get closer to the WingSang. 


Finally the launch returned. The second officer was ordered 
to throw the money on the hatch. A flash light was turned 
on and one of the pirates counted it quickly. There were 
U.S. and Hong Kong dollars, the equivalent of some fifteen 
hundred U.S. dollars. They demanded more. Our interpreter 
hadn’t come back with the launch but somehow things were 
made clear. I was to go back to the WingSang and collect 
more money in a hurry. 

Few things in my life have felt so good as the touch of 
the WingSang’s rope ladder in my hands as I climbed back 
up the side of the ship. Once aboard I made it plain that 
more money had to be raised. We had just one half hour in 
which to get it. The Chinese lady with the little boy opened 
the lining of a garment and produced thirteen hundred U.S. 
dollars. Other passengers and members of the Chinese crew 
came through with money they had withheld. 

The Purser and my wife counted it in the room where we 
had dined earlier. Another thirty-five hundred dollars was 
sent back to the pirate ship. 

Forty-five minutes later the captain and the rest of the 
crew were on the WingSang again. We felt the welcome 
throb of her engines under our feet. In the log it was noted 


simply; “2157. R.R.A.” (Resumed full ahead.) 
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Mother Claras Chickens 


By CLAIBORNE PELL 


“Tropical British Guiana and 
Honduras—the paradise islands 
of the Bahamas — Barbados, 
beautiful islands of contrasts— 
climate-perfect Bermuda— 
Jamaica, gem of the Caribbean 
—Trinidad of the thriving 
markets, and the Windward 
Islands, alive with magnificent 
seabirds.” Thus the _ travel 
folder describes this flock of 
British possessions in the 
Caribbean. In the Department, 
though, they might be better 
known as Mother Clara’s chick- 
ens since they all come under 
the jurisdiction of a deceptively 
fragile and gentle little lady, Miss Clara Borjes. 

Miss Borjes, who recently became a member of the Thirty- 
Year Club, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, and educated in 
New Jersey. She has always been fascinated by travel and 
foreign places. Perhaps she inherited this interest from her 
grandfather, a captain of a whaling ship out of New Bed- 
ford. Her first Government service was six years with the 
Department of Agriculture. Following that she went to work 
for Harry Havens in the old Consular Bureau. 


It was in the course of her stint in the Department that 
this determined little lady attended law school and became 
a member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Her legal 
training was an asset when she was given responsibility 
during the Prohibition era for following the rum-running 
activities of vessels that were often based in neighboring 
Canadian. British and French ports. She performed so 
capably that the late Consul General Stuart Fuller, who was 
tracking down narcotic smugglers, gave her the sobriquet 
“Queen of the Whiskey Ring” and she soon found herself 
the State Department officer responsible for helping the 
Treasury Department enforce the Volstead Act. 

For some years it was her responsibility to pass on to the 
Coast Guard the information sent to the Department by 
neighboring Consuls whose duty it was to report the move- 
ment of vessels engaged in smuggling operations. There 
was one Consul, a crusty old bachelor, who sent a _par- 
ticularly noteworthy telegram one day. It read, “I’M 
ALONE, RUBY AND MARY LEFT YESTERDAY.” (Some 
readers, while not recalling the RUBY and MARY, will 
certainly recall the notorious rum-runner, I’M ALONE, sunk 
in the Gulf of Mexico and subsequently the subject of pain- 
ful litigation between the Canadians and ourselves. ) 

Although the Eighteenth Amendment was repealed in 
1933, Miss Borjes continued to have her hands full battling 
bootleggers until 1937. It took that long for American 
whiskey to age and, in the meantime, there remained a very 
active American market for distilled spirits and even alcohol. 

Miss Borjes tends to deprecate this earlier interest in 
drugs and whiskey rings; she admits, however. to a lasting 
conviction as to the merits of a non-alcoholic diet. 

With the expiration of her Volsteadian duties, Miss Borjes 
carried on as a Divisional Assistant in the old Division of 
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Western European Affairs. One duty, which she attended to 
with the precision that befits a member of the bar, was 
handling the meticulous correspondence of the State De- 
partment in connection with the importation and proper 
marking of Swiss watches. Later with the US-UK Destroyer- 
Bases exchange in 1940, she moved on from watches and 
narcotics to the complex problems that resulted from the 
agreement of a “former naval person” to lease for 99-years 
certain Naval and Air Force Bases in Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas and the British West Indies in return 
for much needed escort vessels. In this work, also, she found 
her law degree a great help. Subsequently Miss Borjes was 
designated as desk officer for all of these British possessions, 
except Newfoundland, which ultimately became the 10th 
Province of Canada. 

Although brimming with scattered responsibilities, the air 
that Miss Borjes gives in her little alcove at the end of a 
sixth floor corridor is one of complete calm. Potted plants, 
lovingly cared for, give her office a distinction and in- 
dividuality reminiscent of the old State building alongside 
the White House where she maintained a veritable con- 
servatory. She certainly put this visitor at his ease and made 
him feel that. if he hadn’t been there, she might have been 
crocheting, whereas, in fact, she would have been filling the 
responsibilities of one of her eight country desks! Rumor 
is that she has visited all eight territories in connection 
with Caribbean conferences on latter day social and eco- 
nomic matters. Yet somehow one wonders if she was not 
lured by the adventurous aura of earlier days, Jean Lafitte, 
Drake perhaps, or maybe just the “I’M ALONE.” 

Although retirement from the Department is still a long 
way from Miss Borjes’s mind, she admits that, when she 
does, she would like to hang out her law shingle. And, of 
course, we have no doubt that once again she will after a 
while sally forth to see more of the world. A year or so ago, 
she toured through California and the Pacific Northwest, 
all in a civil service holiday, just to see the redwood trees. 
For such is the adventurous spirit of an able little lady who 
has grown with the Department and is ever ready to face in 
an efficient and orderly way the changing demands of a 
disordered age. 
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General Alexander Asboth, 
American Minister to Ar- 
gentina, 1866-68. 


The JouRNAL suggested in a recent editorial that “there be 
created a Society of the Washingtoni,” an association of 
direct descendants of FSO’s posted. abroad “during the 
critical, formative period in the rise of our Free Nation . ... 
December, 1776 . . . through the Civil War.” Observing 
that the Society “would have an illustrious company of an- 
cestors,” the writer of the editorial asked, “Who are these 
ancestors, other than Franklin, whom we would revere?” In 
reply, he cited a series of illustrious’ Anglo-Saxon names 
such as Adams, Jefferson, Hawthorne, Payne, Monroe, Liv- 
ingston and others. 

No approach toward the more obscure but equally im- 
portant segments of the history of our Foreign Service can 
be well balanced without remembering that the rosters of 
FSO’s, just like those of our soldiers or sportsmen, have 
always abounded in less polished and even downright un- 
pronounceable names borne by likewise genuine Americans. 
Let us recall Whitman’s pronouncement about our “teeming 
Nation of Nations”—and let us speak, for instance, of FSO’s 
Gyérgy Pomutz, Gyula Stahel-Szamvald and Sandor Asboth, 
with a view to the question whether their descendants could 
qualify for membership in the proposed Society. 

A common denominator of the three men with the weird 
names can be derived from their role in the Hungarian “War 
for Liberty” of 1848-49, an elemental uprising under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth against the House of Hapsburg 
with the objective of establishing a democracy patterned 
after the American system. As it happens, it was exactly one 
hundred years ago that Kossuth visited the United States 
amid an acclamation unsurpassed even by that which had 
been accorded Lafayette, and was the second foreign guest 
of the United States Government [Lafayette was the first] 
to be invited by the Congress to address the legislators." 


Each of the three men under reference was an officer in 
Kossuth’s army until its collapse under overwhelming 
Austrian and Russian onslaughts; each fled to the West when 
the end came; each found new life and liberty in America. 
None of the three could speak a word of English upon 
arrival; within ten years all three rose to high rank in the 
American army and eventually attained prominence in the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

The thumbnail sketches which follow cannot, of course. 
mirror the extraordinary personal character of these ordinary 
immigrants, and only thorough presentation could ade- 
quately depict the colorful romanticism of their personalities. 


"A. Klay & W. Kamprad: The Visitor Speaks: American Freedom 
Viewed from Afar, 1800-1950. (Washington, 1950; Williams & Heintz 


Co.) 
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Washington 


By ANDOoR KLAy 


General Julius Stahel-Szam- 
vald, American Consul 
General, 1865-69, 1877-85. 


But even a handful of pebbles picked up from the long, hard 
road of their peregrinations can hardly fail to impress. Here 
they are: 


1. POMUTZ, George—Captain in the Army of the Hun- 
garian Republic, 1848-49. Arrived in the US, 1850. Organ- 
ized a regiment in the Union Army; rank of Major, 1861, at 
the age of 33. Lieut. Col., Aug., 1864; Colonel, Nov., 1864. 
Hero of battles of Shiloh, Vicksburg, Atlanta, etc.; re- 
peatedly wounded. United States Consul to St. Petersburg, 
Russia, 1866-78. 

2. STAHEL-SZAMVALD, Julius.—Captain in the Army 
of the Hungarian Republic, 1848-49; awarded the Medal of 
Exceptional Merit. Arrival in the US, 1859. Organized a 
regiment in the Union Army; rank of Brigadier General, 
1861, at the age of 36. Hero of the first battle of Bull Run 
and battles of Cross Keys and Piedmont, Va.; repeatedly 
wounded. Major General, 1863. Consul General in Japan 
[ Yokohama, Osaga, Hiogo] and in China [Shanghai], 1865- 
69 and 1877-85. Awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor 
[for heroism in battle of Piedmont, Va., 1864] in 1893. 

3. ASBOTH, Alexander.—Captain in the Army of the 
Hungarian Republic, 1848-49. Arrived ii the US, 1851. 
Volunteer adviser, then chief of staff, to Gen. John C. Fré- 
mont, with rank of Brigadier General, 1861, at the age of 50. 
Hero of the battle of Pea Ridge, Ark.; wounded. [A bullet 
in his right cheek remained through the rest of his life. ] 
Ended service as Major General. United States Minister to 
Argentina, 1866-68; died in office. 

Immigrants all, Americans all, these men personify the 
generative power of the American spirit. They knew well 
that just as terror assures its own survival only by increasing 
its field of irresponsibility, so liberty insures its survival only 
by increasing its field of responsibility. They came to love 
that American idea which enables men to advance creatively 
without fear; they came to understand that American ideal 
which opposes the reduction of society to a uniform pattern. 

In a specific sense directly applicable to the times in which 
we live, these men taught us a lesson first learned by them 
from their erstwhile chief, Kossuth. Speaking in English 
learned in prison, he said at a meeting of the Masons of 
Massachusetts one hundred years ago: 

“From Russia. no sun will ever rise. There is sky and 
water there; but to find the sunlight where it most spreads 
and lightens the path of freedom, we must come to America. 
All who now suffer from oppression in the East, look with 
hope to the free institutions of this Western world, for it 
should be remembered that although this country, the United 
States, is west of Europe, it is east of Asia; and from this 
east, light may again dawn on that benighted region.” 
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PUT A HOLE IN } 
YOUR POCKETBOOK? 


Those of you abroad face a paradox. As food bills mount 
and telephone rates go up, you sit down to request the 
Department to increase your post allowance. Bingo! an 
airgram arrives announcing a forthcoming cut in these 
allowances. “The Department doesn’t know what it is do- 
ing.” you exclaim, and dash off a caustic memorandum 
citing all the recent price increases and throwing in for 
good measure a discussion of the physical and mental hard- 
ships you put up with at the post and the better deal had 
by the military, the Canadians, General Motors employees, or 
whoever at the moment happens to have the largest allow- 
ance. You forget the circumstances which govern the pay- 
ment of the Post Allowance. The Department doesn’t really 
operate in an “ivory tower” or “vacuum.” taking occasional 
aim at particular posts with capricious decisions. 


What Are We Doing And Why? 


Actually, the whole problem can be stated in two simple 
questions: (1) What do you have to buy and what does 
it cost? (2) How much additional money, if any, is neces- 
sary to make up the difference if the cost is more than in 
Washington? 

Cost-of-living allowances have been paid under various 
authorizations* since the earliest days of the Foreign Serv- 
ice. At present such allowances are paid under the Stand- 
ardized Government Civilian Allowance Regulations (Foreign 
Areas). Although these regulations apply to all United 
States Government civilian employees abroad, they are issued 
by the Department of State under authority delegated by the 
President. Agency chiefs may issue implementing regula- 
tions with regard to granting and accounting for these 
allowances. Thus, in allowance administration, the Secre- 
tary wears two hats. One decks his head during preparation 


*See “The Evolution of Foreign Service Allowances,” July, 1950, 
Journal. 
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By Dayton HULL 


of the Government-wide Standardized Regulations. The 
other is worn when interpreting those regulations for State 
and Foreign Service employees. These interpretations are in 
the Foreign Service Manual. 

The Department tries to provide allowances which will 
enable personnel at high-cost posts to maintain the same 
standard of living they would have if they were assigned 
to Washington. Washington is used as a base since most 
Federal employees live here. People sometimes wish we 
didn’t use Washington as a base. They have read that it is 
runner-up to Milwaukee as the most expensive of the 34 
large cities whose costs go into the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
hopper. However, when the total cost of living is reduced by 
rent, heat, and utilities (separately provided for under the 
Government allowance program), eighteen cities led Wash- 
ington in October, 1950. Since then, costs generally have 
increased faster throughout the country than in Washington. 

Since Washington’s price level fluctuates, there are con- 
tinued variations in our basic standard. In spite of the 
government-wide salary increases, in the past eighteen 
months Washingtonians have had to adjust themselves to 
what is, in effect, a lower and lower standard of living. 
We find ourselves using more margarine and less butter. 
buying inferior cuts of meat (steaks and lamb chops are 
practically unknown to most households), doing without 
the cleaning woman, using annual leave to paint our homes 
rather than hiring a painter, saving (!) less for future 
needs, and so on. These changes are reflected in the 
allowances paid abroad, thereby matching the standard of 
living abroad to that in Washington. 


OIPLOMA 


"What's the code for ‘slowly starving to death'?" 
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The standard of living of all of us at home and abroad 
would be considerably lower were it not for the salary 
increases granted by Congress last October. These salary 
increases in effect amounted to a post allowance increase 
of between 2 and 3 classes for all employees of the govern- 
ment. At the time they were granted, however, it was 
recognized that they did not match the increased cost of 
living since the previous salary levels were established. 
And of course costs have risen since October. 

Although the changes in the standard of living in Wash- 
ington have been gradual, adjustments abroad are abrupt. 
This abruptness results from the relative infrequency with 
which costs can be compared and the fact that adjustments 
are made only for differences in multiples of five per cent. 
More frequent comparison of prices and a greater refinement 
in computing price differences would require an army of 
price collectors as well as a bewildering number of allow- 
ance adjustments. But while reductions in post allowances 
call for abrupt adjustments in living standards, they are no 
harder to bear than the gradual reductions which everyone 
in Washington has been experiencing for the past year 
or more. In fact, the gradual reductions in living standards 
are experienced by Washington employees long before the 
Department actually cuts post allowances abroad. 


How It Is Done 


The first part of the operation, that is, measuring the 
relative over-all cost-of-living at foreign posts, involves two 
considerations: (a) the relationships of prices at a given 
post to prices in Washington, and (b) the expenditure pat- 
tern characteristic of Americans at the post. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU PAY? 


The Retail Price Schedule is the major source of price 
information (and some of the information regarding ex- 
penditure patterns) used by the Department in its review 
of costs. This schedule is prepared at all posts throughout 
the world where United States Government civilian em- 
ployees are assigned. At Foreign Service posts our field 
officers are responsible for reporting prices and are ex- 
pected to include all pertinent information affecting living 
costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics prepares the identical 
schedule for Washington and gives us an authoritative yard- 
stick for comparison with posts abroad. 

Many of you notice the omission of articles whose 
costs are very significant in your budgets. It would be too 
expensive to price all the goods and services consumed by 
the average Foreign Service family. (No funds would re- 
main for paying the allowance.) The items selected for the 
Retail Price Schedule must each represent a large group 
of related consumer expenditures. Each article is carefully 
selected as a valid indicator of the price level of the group 
of commodities it represents. Furthermore, the article must 
be generally available throughout the world. Because of 
environmental characteristics, quality variations, and lack 
of standardization of manufactured goods, it is extremely 
difficult to establish a uniform list of commodities and 
services for world-wide pricing. Yet such a list is necessary 
so that the method of measuring costs may vary as little 
as possible among posts. 

The actual prices paid for products used by the American 
community should appear on the schedule. The effect of 
import and exchange controls, sales taxes, and local 
price control enforcement are all reflected in the prices re- 
ported. Prices from all sources of supply are reported, and 
the relative importance of each source is indicated. 

Data regarding the rate of exchange in use by Americans 
at the post, amounts of ration in the case of controlled 
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“We use annual 
leave to paint 
our homes." 


distribution, seasonal foods available, local usages with 
respect to fresh vs. processed foods, modes of transportation, 
employment of servants, and many other aspects of the local 
economy also are obtained from the schedules. These data 
are carefully checked against other sources of information 
within the Department. 

Although explanatory comment regarding substantial price 
differences or unusual weights, for instance, is helpful to 
the Department and necesary to ensure that unusual figures 
be accepted as accurate, reporting officers sometimes spend 
additional time in preparation of supplemental material that 
is not helpful. The officer who provided the foreign lan- 
guage word or phrase for each article in the schedule 
increased his task without adding anything useful to the 
Department. The work of cost measurement for another post 
could not even be started when a schedule arrived on which 
the reporting officer had made painstaking adjustments for 
seasonal variations, bone and fat loss in meats, waste in 
fresh produce, etc., and reported only net prices. There were 
no such prices available in Washington for comparison. 

Analysis of Data: The first step taken by the Department 
is to convert the prices reported by the post to United States 
currency and weights. This is done on the basis of the 
exchange rate used by Foreign Service employees. The 
computations require accurate reporting of sizes and 
weights. A representative local market price is then de- 
termined for each item. If there is more than one local 
market price because of controlled and uncontrolled dis- 
tribution, a representative price for each is determined. 
Similarly, a commissary price and a price for imports (in- 
cluding transportation and insurance charges) are computed. 

These prices are combined in accordance with the post’s 
own estimates regarding amount of purchases at each source 
of supply. There are times, of course, when the reported 
distribution of purchases cannot be used. The Department, 
for example, ignored one post’s statement that it was neces- 
sary to buy all its coffee on the local black market at $4.50 
a pound, although cheaper commissary coffee was readily 
available. 


Since writing a previous article for the JOURNAL on retirement legis- 
lation (April, 1950), Mr. Hull has been named Chief of the Allowance 
Branch of FP. In 1948 and 1949 he served as Personnel Officer in 
Athens and has been in the field of personnel work with various agen- 
cies of the Federal government since receiving his Ph.D. at Harvard in 
1938. 

P.S. Mr. Hull has recently finished painting the interior of his own 
house—himself. 
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Individuals have varying purchasing habits. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for the Department to make assumptions 
regarding source of supply which will be fair for the largest 
number although not actually representative of the habits 
of any one employee. An effective price is thus obtained 
which represents on the average the cost to American gov- 
ernment employees of each of the items selected for pricing. 

These prices are then compared with a representative 
Washington price for each item to obtain a series of 
effective price ratios. 


HOW YOU SPEND YOUR MONEY 


The price ratios thus derived must be weighted according 
to the way you spend your money at your post. With this 
expenditure pattern the Department obtains an over-all cost- 
of-living index which shows the relationship to costs in 
Washington. At all posts abroad the characteristic ex- 
penditure pattern calls for a greater volume of purchases 
and services than in Washington. 
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If prices rise faster in Washington than in the field, 
allowances must be cut. 


Washington Pattern: Consumer expenditures in Wash- 
ington, as provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
very elaborate surveys in the city, are the basis of the ex- 
penditure patterns abroad. The data cover total amounts 
spent for food, clothing, and other categories of expenditures 
and estimates for the different sub-groups represented by 
each article priced. For example, within the food category, 
separate estimates of the expenditure for baked goods, 
fresh vegetables, meat, etc., are provided. From all these 
data an expenditure pattern in Washington is derived and 
basic weighting factors established. These weights are re- 
viewed every time Washington expenditures are resurveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Foreign Patterns: Every member of the Foreign Service 
knows that he did not buy the same articles abroad that he 
did when on Washington assignment. The basic weighting 
factors are modified for each foreign post to take into 
account this difference in expenditure patterns. Climatic and 
health conditions and local culture affect the mode of ex- 
penditures. Nairobi is warmer than Washington and cloth- 
ing wears out faster. Moscow is colder and heavier clothing 
is required. A greater amount of medical care is necessary 
in Managua. More servants are necessary in New Delhi. All 
these special conditions are taken into account as all tend 
to increase the cost-of-living to a higher level than would 
be the case if the Washington expenditure pattern prevailed. 
The Department utilizes every available fact to determine 
as scientifically as possible the foreign expenditure patterns 
necessary for an American to maintain a manner of living 
similar to that which he would have in Washington. 

In considering the expenditure patterns we must not forget 
the Secretary’s dual role in the allowance program. The post 
allowance is a uniform allowance payable to all civilian 
employees of a given salary and family status assigned to a 
post regardless of the Government agency by which they 
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are employed. Expenses peculiar to the Foreign Service 
cannot be considered in the average expenditure pattern 
unless they are customary for most employees serving at 
the post. 

Other expenditures, such as the cost of educating minor 
children, cannot be considered because there is no legal 
provision for them. (The Department is still pushing for 
the educational allowance and eventually we hope that 
Congress will provide it.) 

Cost-of-Living Indexes: The prices you pay, compared to 
Washington prices, are multiplied by how you spend your 
money to obtain a cost-of-living index which shows the 
relationship of costs at your post to like costs in Washington. 


What You Get 


The cash amounts to be paid when the cost-of-living 
exceeds Washington are provided in the post allowance pay- 
ment tables. The allowances represent specified percentages 
of that part of salary which is used for current consumption 
expenditures in Washington at various income levels and 
family compositions. For example, in Washington a married 
man without children, having a salary of $4500 would be 
expected to use approximately $3600 for current living in 
Washington, the rest going for savings and taxes. At a post 
where costs are ten percent higher than in Washington, 
he would need an allowance of $360 to maintain the same 
standard of living as he would have in Washington. 


POST CLASSIFICATION 


On the basis of the cost-of-living index, posts are classified 
for post allowance according to the following table: 


CLass PERCENT ABOVE WASH. MIDPOINT 
1 02.5- 07.4 05.0 
2 07.5- 12.4 10.0 
3 12.5- 17.4 15.0 
4 17.5- 22.4 20.0 
5 22.5- 27.4 25.0 
6 27.5- 32.4 30.0 
7 32.5- 37.4 35.0 
8 37.5- 44.9 41.2 
9 45.0- 54.9 50.0 

10 55.0- 64.9 60.0 
11 65.0- 74.9 70.0 
12 75.0- 84.9 80.0 
13 85.0- 94.9 90.0 
14 95.0 - 104.9 100.0 
15 105.0 - 114.9 110.0 
16 115.0 - 124.9 120.0 


The allowances for a given post classification represent 
approximately the same percentage of expenditures for cur- 
rent consumption as the midpoint percentages shown in the 
table. 


Dividends 


Although the statistical information on living costs and 
conditions for Americans living abroad are collected by the 
Department primarily for purposes of the post allowance, 
there are many other uses to which the data are put. The 
temporary lodging allowance and the travel per diem rate 
for all countries throughout the world are computed from 
our retail price schedules. Other offices of the Government, 
in the Department of State and elsewhere. use the economic 
data for various purposes. 

In addition, the data have been found useful by several 
United Nations agencies and by some of the country’s 
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SALARY PLUS 
OVERSEAS ALLOWANCE 


Allowances are paid so personnel at high-living-cost posts can maintain 
a Washington standard of living. 


largest corporations having overseas operations. The data 
are of such a form that they are readily adaptable to the 
needs of individual organizations or firms. 


Epilogue 


Strange as it may seem, increased prices in Washington 
can cut your post allowance. If Washington prices rise faster 
than those at your post, your allowance must be cut. Re- 
gardless of you personal feelings, don’t commit hara-kiri 
over your reduced allowance. Remember that when and if 
Washington prices go down, your allowance will go up 
(assuming that the cost-of-living at your post increases or 
remains constant.) The groups in the Department responsible 
for determining the allowance classifications are as sympa- 
thetic as possible in reviewing costs. Unhappily they cannot 
hold down Washington prices. 


Advice to a Public Affairs Officer 


By Ear J. Witson, Attache, Manila 


Recently I was asked by a new Public Affairs Officer com- 
ing out to the Far East just what was expected of him in 
making America’s “Campaign of Truth” a vital, aggressive 
force in deterring the advance of Communism in Asia. 

I told him he should get it straight immediately that he 
was not Uncle Sam’s publicity man setting out on a goodwill 
mission. His primary job was not to make Asians simply 
like the United States. I said, “You are being sent out to 
engage in political warfare. That’s the long and short of it.” 

I said he should realize clearly that his main job in 
America’s “psychological offensive” was to make Asian in- 
dividuals (and through individuals, governments) realize 
that it is in their own particular interest to line up with the 
Free World against Communism. 

Remember, | said, it is not simply in our interest, it is in 
their interest. 


Issues are understood in individual terms 

We often speak of masses, but masses are made up of 
individuals. When we think of individuals, it seems to me 
a new public affairs officer needs to keep in mind some 
simple, but vastly important points. An individual sees the 
world through his own eyes, thinks of his own stomach, his 
own income (or lack of it) his own pleasures and pains, 
and forms his own stereotypes and acts accordingly. 

The Communists have learned how to reach this individual 
on his own terms, and until our “psychological offensive” 
was launched, they had the field pretty much to themselves. 

So, I told this new man, that it was his main job to make 
the individual realize it is in his own interest to oppose 
Communism, and that the Free World is genuinely working 
for more food for him, better health for him, higher income 
for him, and a better future for himself, his government, and 
his world. 

A swirling social revolution is underway throughout. the 
Far East, but it is not a new revolution. It is simply that a 
new force. Communism, has entered to pervert the revolu- 
tionary ideals which gained their first major impetus in 
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1776. Unfortunately, experience has proven that we cannot 
gain many converts by preaching in Asia about either the 
American Revolution or about life in America today. 

The masses of Asia know little of America, little of Rus- 
sia; they know little of Communism, and little of Democracy. 
But they do know at first hand, disease, hunger, poverty and 
lack of civil rights—there are our realities. 


What we can and must do is to make each individual 
proud of his army, his national heroes, and the part his gov- 
ernment is playing in achieving for him a better economic 
position, better health, a better future, and in bringing closer 
the long-sought ideals of freedom and equality. Within that 
frame of reference we can weave in the importance of the in- 
dividual and the government in cooperating with the Free 
World of the United Nations, in which the United States of 
America is playing a leading role. 

This may seem an impossible assignment when we con- 
sider the teeming masses of Asia with cultures so different 
from our own. But we should remember, I told this new 
man, that whether one uses the most modern electrical light, 
or a simple tallow candle, both are after some kind of light 
to see in the dark; whether a person entertains himself with 
television or shadow-plays, the “basic fact” is the same. 
These individuals, who together make up the masses of Asia, 
can be reached, and can be made to understand. 


Words are not enough 


But not just with words. The individual may be an Asian, 
but he is still “from Missouri.” Our words must follow 
action and the action must be related to the individual on 
his own ground, in his own terms, and with a firm basis of 
reality. Then, and only then, I told this new public affairs 
officer, did we have a chance to get this man over to our 
side of the fence. 

If we can get enough of them over, the tide of history can 
be turned. 

With that, I wished him luck: 
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Courtesy James Halsema 
Members of the U.S.A. Committee on Expenditure in the Executive De- 
partment of the U.S. House of Representatives together with officers 
of the U.S. Consulate, Singapore, pictured before sitting down to a 
rystaffel at the Seaview Hotel. The luncheon was a monthly occasion, 
given by the Trade Commissioners and Foreign Trade Representatives 
in Singapore. The visitors attended as guests of Mr. J. H. Rogatnick, 
of U.S. Consulate, Singapore, standing in front of Mr. Taher Ibrahim 

who waz chairman on that occasion. 


U.S. Ambassador to Iran, Loy W. Henderson and Mr. William E. 
Waine, new Point Four Director in Iran, shown conferring in the Am- 
bassador's office. 


In Helsinki, Finland, Counselor of Legation, Miss Frances E. Willis, 

makes a determined attack on the problem of next winter's firewood 

supply. Her co-worker is First Secretary Bartlett Wells whose son, 
Robert, stands at the rear left, an interested spectator. 


Courtesy William Barnes 


Courtesy James Halsema | 
FSS Jack A. Gertz takes time off from duties as 
Public Affairs Officer in Kuala Lumpur, capital of 
the Federation of Malaya, to help an Indian snake 
charmer get the kinks out of his favorite boa. 


CONSULATE'S STAFF—GUADALA- 
JARA, JALISCO, MEXICO 


Back row, left to right: Alvaro Medina, 
Gloria Alicia Tapia, Susana Mendoza, 
Loraine Gresko, Alice Rumbutis, Wini- 
fred Stevens, Clemencia Santa Cruz de 
Risso, Celia Delgado, Alice Bell, and 
Juan Méndez Razo. Front row, left to 
right: Mario Bauche, Public Affairs As- 
sistant, Vice Consul Jesse C. Hill, Consul 
Jackson W. Wilson, Consul Richard A. 
Johnson, Consul Harold C. Wood, Ray 
Millette, Jr.. and Ramon Navarrete, 
Commercial Investigator Director of 
Mexican-American Cultural Institute of 
Jalisco. 
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Amerika Haus Ruhr, in Essen (U.S. Information 

Center). Looking over a book of the 10,000-volume 

library in the new Amerika Haus are, left to right: 

Rudolf F. Bertram, director of HICOG's Office of 

Labor Affairs; Edick Anderson, Jr., director of the 

Amerika Haus, and LaVerne Baldwin, American 
Consul General in Duesseldorf. 


Courtesy Helen R. Sexton 
El Salvador's National holida 
At a children's party in Madras are (I. also the birthday of peeps. 


to r.): Peter and Paula Hagberg and 6 P. Sh is sh 
Hubbard Needham, whose fathers are, that Pre 
respectively, Information Officers Gor- dent Oscar Osaric. 

don Hagberg and Howard Needham. 


—— : John R. Diggins, Jr. (left), has just received a Commendable Service 
Courtesy Richard A. Joknson award from Ambassador Fletcher Warren. The Ambassador is flanked 
by Juan Rodriguez (gardener, 20 years’ service) and Consul Caspar D. 

Green (10 years) who have also received awards. 


FSS Marion Elliott and Clorene Miller as native "fishwives" sell shells 

near the entrance of a gala costume ball at Manila. Each red shell 

could purchase a drink; a brown shell could get one of Gail Sayre's 
delicious hotdogs. 


SERVICE AWARD PRESENTATION 
IN PARIS 


From left to right: Alfred D. Frazier, 16 
years’ service; Nicolas Fortucci, 20; Paul 
C. Feneyrol, 10; Marcelle Lecomte, 20; 
Madeleine Fleury, 10; Germaine Lam- 
bersend, 20; David K. E. Bruce, the Am- 
bassador; Marie T. Hauteur, 30; John 
G. Hrones, 30; Marie T. Courant, 30; 
John F. Mazionis, 25; Rupert A. Lloyd, 
10; William A. Crawford, 10. 


Courtesy Martin L. Herz 
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EDITORIALS 


THE TRAVELING CONGRESSMAN 


The article on Congressional travel in this issue of the 
JOURNAL brings into clear perspective the way in which 
personal knowledge of field conditions by legislators has 
had its impact upon legislation affecting foreign relations. 
The change in attitude toward Congressional travel in the 
last fifteen years has yielded valuable dividends in that legis- 
lation has been drafted and voted upon by legislators who 
had intimate knowledge of the background of the problems 
involved. This applies not only to Foreign Service matters 
of an operational, housekeeping or budgetary nature, but 
more importantly, to legislation giving effect to foreign 
policy decisions of profound significance in the East-West 
struggle. The work of the Herter Committee in its examina- 
tion of European economic requirements and capabilities 
was of direct influence in Congressional support of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Subsequent on-the-spot Congressional Commit- 
tee investigations have had tremendous influence upon our 
position with reference to NATO and our support of the 
multi-billion dollar Mutual Security Program. 

“Well, all that may be true,” an occasional man in the field 
may reply, “but its mighty rough on us—and at times disen- 
chanting.” They say the Congressional visits disrupt urgent 
business, that demands are made for the same information 
which has been covered in voluminous reports, and that these 
“junkets” sometimes seem to be for the personal pleasure of 
folks who never had opportunity to travel before. “Rough” 
—*Disenchanting’”—“Junket.” These are harsh words, even 
though they may be soundly based in the writings of philoso- 
phers. For it was Diogenes, that seeker of the honest man, 
who in Pyrrho 1X observed, “The mountains too, at a dis- 
tance, appear airey masses and smooth, but seen at hand they 
are rough.” The phrase “distance lends enchantment” is 
familiar and if the multi-engined aircraft has annihilated 
distance, it presumably also has contributed disenchantment. 
And unquestionably an occasional Congressman views his 
travel opportunity as a junket. 

When the balance is drawn, however, we believe there is 
a tremendous net gain as a consequence of Congressional 
travel. The disruption of office routine, the briefings, the 
introductions, the receptions and other elements of a Con- 
gressional visit pay off in an understanding of problems 
in a depth which could never be acquired by a reading 
of reports. Friendships develop between Foreign Service 
people and members of Congress. A mutual understanding 
is gained of problems faced by the representatives of the 
government abroad and by the representatives of the people 
in Congress. Finally—and perhaps most importantly as re- 
gards our own profession—the legislator obtains a first-hand 
basis for judging what part of government can best handle 
and should thus be responsible for the conduct of American 
foreign relations. For this in the JouURNAL’s view, is the 
question of paramount concern in our own affairs. We think 
the Department of State and the Foreign Service are equal 
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to the task and should have the responsibility for the conduct 
of our foreign relations. If however, by fair, objective test 
(which can be made only by on-the-spot appraisal) we are 
found wanting in this respect, then change will indeed be the 
order of the day, for the importance of an effective diplo- 
macy transcends the interests of any government agency or 
any group of government servants. 


MEASURE OF GREATNESS 


A few months ago the Washington Post commented edi- 
torially on what is described as an undercurrent of reproach, 
or censure, that the late King George left the British Empire 
smaller than it was when he came to the throne. This dismal 
view of events in 1936-52 took account of the “loss” of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 


The attitude of the Post is one which we commend to all 
concerned with foreign affairs and who accordingly must 
make appraisal of the relative power and influence which 
nations exert in the world. The Post considers the loss-of- 
empire concept “an odd revival of Kiplingesque thinking 
that is at least 50 years behind the times,” and goes on 
to say: 

“Of course the Britain of George VI was _ relatively 
less powerful, and sprawled over less territory, than 
the Britain of Victorian days. But what is national 
greatness, anyway? Which was the greater achievement 
—to conquer India or to set it free? Which was more 
splendid—to send the lancers charging against the der- 
vishes at Omdurman, or to set up self-governing assem- 
blies in West Africa, in the later years of George VI 
and which the finer act of statesmanship—to crown 
Victoria Empress of India, or to keep India within the 
Commonwealth on her own terms as an equal and self- 
respecting member? 

“If courage is the test of greatness, then the Britons 
of the reign of George VI had it in supreme measure 
for they endured terrors and beat back dangers such 
as none of their ancestors had faced in modern times. 
If character is the test, the late King and all his people 
showed it through the hardships of the war and postwar 
years. And if statesmanship is the test, then the Britain 
of George VI had it too, especially in transforming a 
restless empire into a family of free nations. By every 
standard that Americans respect and admire, we submit 
that more greatness was packed into the 15 years of 
George VI than into all the 63 years of Queen Victoria.” 


This is straight thinking and we are indebted to the Post 
for reminding us—and our readers—to ponder these things. 
All too often nations are rated in columnar fashion with 
symbols related to millions of people, tons of steel capacity, 
bushels of wheat, tractors, etc. The true measure of national 
greatness does not lend itself to statistical analysis. It is an 
intangible thing which we rejoice to find in Britain, our first 
and valiant overseas ally. 
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Homburg, usually accompanied 

by cane and spats, as modelled 

by Peter Augustus Jay (April 
1927). 


Derby, worn on vigorous morn- 

ing walks by Ambassador Wed- 

dell in Buenos Aires (January, 
1939). 
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Left: Silk, the ortho- 

dox headgear to top 

off striped pants. 

Caricature of Am- 

bassador Jefferson 

Caffery (August, 
1936). 


High silk or stovepipes, of great lustre, adorn Henry L. Stimson, Min- 


FROM “IN” TO “OUT" 


The January visit of England’s Prime Minister to this country was accom- 
panied by considerable publicity for his varied headgear. Our Twenty-Five 
Years Ago correspondent, Jim Stewart, was thereby inspired to cull his old 
JouRNALS for a sampling of Foreign Service hats. We’ve added one (just 
_below) to his selection. 


Below: Soft felt, of dubious vintage, holding down heads of 


Left: Straw (sailor) more often worn on head than chest. Under 

the arm of Wilbur J. Carr (June, 1932). On the right the Hon- 

orable Breckenridge Long carries a folding model as he leaves 

to present credentials at Rome (August 1933). In the center 

Mr. Churchill, who started it all, wears his famous Cambridge 
to an international conference (September, 1944). 


ister Eberhardt, and William Dawson. (July, 1927.) 


Fedora, for Charles Boyer 

types, worn at rakish angle as 

demonstrated by Ambassador 

William C. Bullitt (January, 
1934). 


Slouch or Pork Pie, for debo- 

nair diplomats, as must have 

been Harry Norweb (March, 
1935). 


Jim Stewart (right) and Will Rogers (January, 1935) 


Straw (square) recommended 

for Washington weather, as 

worn by Secretary of State 

Cordell Hull (September, 
1938). 


Polo, for sports-minded types. 

Picture accompanies story on 

riding in Java by Coert du 
Bois in November of 1930. 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT 


by Joan David 


Personals 


GeraLp A. Drew, formerly Minister to Jordan, has al- 
ready taken office as the new Director General of the 
Foreign Service. He will be, as was his predecessor, the Sec- 
retary’s adviser on matters pertaining to the Service. RicH- 
ARD P. Butrick, who has just completed two years as Direc- 
tor General, goes to Montreal as Consul General. The 
JOURNAL extends its best wishes to both men in their new 
assignments. 

A picture story of FSO Herve L’Heurevux is featured 
in the “Interesting People” section of the April issue of 
The American Magazine. Mr. L’Heureux represented his 
native state, New Hampshire, as the main speaker at serv- 
ices on the 29th Annual New Hampshire State Sunday at 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Testifying before the House Appropriations Committee 
a few weeks ago ASSISTANT SECRETARY JoHN M. ALLISON 
estimated that the De- 
partment will need 471 
people in Japan to staff 
the Embassy and con- 
sulates there when the 
Japanese peace treaty 
comes into effect. This 
is an increase of about 
200. At hearings be- 
fore the same commit- 
tee a few weeks earlier. 
REPRESENTATIVE DAN- 
IEL FLoop had nothing 
but praise for retiring 
FBO chief Fritz Lar- 
KIN. He said “. .. I 
regret that we are no 
longer going to have 
the benefit of his 
judgment, cooperation, 
great skill and faithful 


Richard P. Butrick 


service.” 

“Pennsylvania Diplomats” was a topic of interest to 
REPRESENTATIVE RicHaRp M. Simpson of that state who 
listed in the Congressional Record the names of those “Penn- 
sylvanians who have represented the United States as am- 
bassadors and ministers since 1787.” There were 78 of 
them, including such well-known names as ALBERT GALLA- 
TIN, JAMES BUCHANAN (later President), ANDREW MELLON, 
JoOsEPH FLACK and STANLEY Woopwarp. 

PETE HAnson’s sudden death in Cairo (as a result of 
polio plus pneumonia) was noted in both the French and 
Egyptian press with unusually generous tributes—an indi- 
cation of the effective job he was doing and the genuine 
affection he had won. 

Second prize ($500) in a nationwide contest sponsored 
by Woman’s Home Companion was won by USIS reporter 
ADELAIDE KUMMER. 

Mr. Ear L. Packer, FSO retired, and Miss EvizABETH 
H. ARMSTRONG, on leave from the Office of Dependent Area 
Affairs, are working on the United Nations Project of Brook- 
ings Institution. The Project. which it is expected will con- 
tinue until 1953, comprises a series of comprehensive studies 
on the entire United Nations system. 

NORVELLE SANNEBECK, of the Office of Public Affairs, 
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will leave this month for New Delhi where he will be In- 
formation Officer. He is going out as an FSS-2. 

Chairman of the Eleventh Annual House and Embassy 
Tour Committee this month for the Washington Home for 
Incurables is Mrs. JamMEs Orrk DENBY, whose husband re- 
tired from the Service last year. 

Lora BryYNING’s marriage last month to FSS Ratpu Rep- 
FORD marked the first time that any woman had been an 
FSS, FSO and FS wife! 

The Newspaper Guild of New York named SECRETARY 
ACHESON as recipient of its “Page One” award in public 
affairs. The citation mentioned the “staunch consistency 
of the administration’s foreign policy despite severe criti- 
cism.” 

StTaN CHARTRAND, enroute to Amman spent a good 
part of his leave delivering addresses to various civic 
groups in Colorado and Idaho. 

James J. McDon- 
ALD, former Ambassa- 
dor to Israel, was pre- 
sented with a portrait 
of himself last month 
in New York. The like- 
ness was painted by 
JosEPpH MARGULIES, 
American artist com- 
missioned by a group 
headed up by Mrs. 
BENJAMIN ABRAMS, 
honoring Mr. McDon- 
ald for his “service to 
humanity and effective 
leadership as chairman 
of the advisory council 
for the State of Israel 
bond issue.” Mr. Mc- 
Donald plans six 
weeks tour in March 
and April in Israel to study the effect of bond sales in Amer- 
ica on Israel’s economy. 

Starting in the March Issue of Ladies Home Journal, 
Lyp1a Kirk, wife of AMBASSADOR KIRK, will have a series of 
articles entitled, “Letters from Moscow.” The articles com- 
prise her eye witness accounts of life in the Kremlin as a 
wife and a mother. 


Gerald A. Drew 


Amalgamation 


Since the examinations under Section 517 got under way 
in connection with the amalgamation program last year 
BEX has approved 43 persons for FSO appointments. The 
breakdown follows: Class 1—3; Class 2—3; Class 3—11; 
Class 4—22; Class 5—4. 

Because some of those approvals are conditioned on pass- 
ing a further language examination a year later and because 
some of those approved have elected to defer their appoint- 
ments until passage of the legislative amendments to the Act 
of 1946 permits appointment at any salary within a class 
rather than at the lowest salary in the class, actual appoint- 
ments are far fewer than approvals. 

As of the time that this column was being written 16 of 
the 43 had actually entered on duty, 14 of them during 
1951, two so far in 1952. The persons appointed, their 
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classes and assignments are: 

Class 1—Francis H. Russ—ELL—assigned to the Depart- 
ment as Director of the Office of Public Affairs; Class 2— 
F. BARBER—assigned to Lima, JoHN O. BELL— 
assigned to Copenhagen, Francis DEAK—to the Depart- 
ment as Chief of the Aviation Policy Staff, FREDERICK C. 
OECHSNER—Foreign Service Inspector; Class 3—STERLING 
J. CoTTRELL—Rio, Eucene City, 
Robert C. McGrecor—Salzburg, C. ALLEN STEWART— 
Santiago, JoHN M. VEBBER—Santiago; Class 4—JULIAN P. 
FROMER—Bilbao, Francis W. HERRoN—Montevideo, GER- 
ALD G. Jones—Vigo, JosepH W. ScHutTz—Kingston, 
GEORGE SkORA—Brussels, MARGARET Joy TIBBETTS—Lon- 
don. 


e In last month’s Journal, Cromwell Riches of BEX, reply- 
ing to a letter by FSO Deane Hinton, noted that “the pub- 
lished literature in regard to the Foreign Service, which admit- 
tedly has been of a forbidding character, is being rewritten.” 
The Department’s Division of Publications, given the green 
light on a recruiting pamphlet on March 21st, expects to have 
the booklet ready for distribution by the middle of this 
month. Called “United States Foreign Service: A Career for 
Young Americans,” it is distinctly informal in approach, has 
a number of pictures, and will be about 25 pages long. 
Probable printing will be 15,000 copies. Recruiting teams 
from the Department and speakers on the university circuit 
will be well supplied with them, and copies will be sent to the 
placement officers of colleges and universities. 

e “Our Foreign Policy—1952” is the title of the most 
readable presentation we have seen of the aims, problems 
and policies of this country in its world leadership role. 
Prepared by the Department’s Division of Publications, it 
is an 80-page pamphlet. It can be bought from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at 25 cents a copy. Another De- 
partmental publication you might also want to send to fam- 
ily and friends is “The State Department’s Loyalty Security 
Program.” This leaflet describes with words and drawings 
the screening of applicants, determination of employee fit- 
ness and how the Loyalty Security Board operates. (Super- 
intendent of Documents: 10 cents a copy.) 

e A few months back the JouRNAL published information 
supplied by one of its readers to the effect that silver pur- 
chased by FS personnel abroad was not subject to the usual 
excise taxes. Since then FP had called to our attention the 
fact that an exemption from the silver tax can be allowed 
by the manufacturer only if the purchaser states at the time 
of purchase that he does not intend to bring the silver to 
this country but expects to use and sell it abroad (the same 
provisions which apply to automobiles, refrigerators, etc.). 
e In moving to its new offices the JOURNAL turned up a 
number of copies of the supplement to its old photographic 
register. The supplement was issued in 1941 and has photo- 
graphs of those who became Foreign Service officers be- 
tween 1936 (when the first register was published) and 
1941. Originally published at 50 cents a copy. copies will 
be sent nostalgic readers for 30 cents each as long as they 
(the copies) last. 

e The School of Advanced International studies of Johns 
Hopkins (1906 Florida Avenue N.W.) announces five full- 
expense fellowships of $400 each for its 1952 summer ses- 
sion. Applications must be in by May Ist. 

e Cranbrook School, a boys’ preparatory school in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, has a number of scholarships for 
which Foreign Service sons could qualify. No closing date 
—applications are considered throughout the year. 

e A series of get-togethers is being planned for wives who 
might see duty abroad. So that a complete list can be made, 
will the wives of FSO, FSR and FSS officers on duty in 
Washington please register their names and telephone num- 
bers with the two FSW’s who share the duties of reception- 
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ist at the Association’s lounge. 

e H.R. 6661, a bill proposing authorization of additional 
funds for foreign building, introduced in the House by Mr. 
Chatham, has been referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. The bill, if passed, will make available an additional 
$90,000,000, enabling the building program to continue. 
The additional funds would bring the total amount of money 
appropriated for this use to $200,000,000. 

e An assignment unique to the FS of today, is that of 
Science Attaché. Dr. JEFFRIES WYMAN and Dr. LEonarp J. 
Eyces have recently been appointed to Paris in that capacity. 
London, Stockholm, and Bern also have Science Attachés, 
and appointments of scientists to other missions abroad are 
to be made in the future. These assignments represent fur- 
ther progress in carrying out the recommendations of the 
report, “Science and Foreign Relations” adopted by the De- 
partment more than a year ago. Among the recommenda- 
tions of this report was the proposal for the establishment 
of an office of Science Adviser in the Department, whose 
function is to advise on science aspects of Foreign policy, its 
formulation and administration. 

Dr. JosepH B. Koeprii heads up the office, the Deputy 
Science adviser is J. W. Joyce who represented the Gov- 
ernment as observer to the British Commonwealth Sci- 
entific Official Conference in Canberra and Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Nem CAROTHER is Assistant to the Science Adviser 
and WALTER M. RupotpH is Assistant Adviser. 


Our Advertisers 


There are three new members in the list of JoURNAL ad- 
vertisers this month. All of them are welcome. PRINCETON 
University Press calls attention to affairs in the Near East. 
LitTLE Groves may catch the eye of those who are in- 
terested in places to which to retire. A foreign flavor is 
furnished by Epcar Mourmann & Co. of Hamburg. 

PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, a JOURNAL advertiser for many 
years, announces the inauguration of Sunday and night pas- 
senger service on its inter-island system in the Philippines. 
In the past, PAL has operated passenger service during day- 
light hours six days weekly. 

The first “air-borne” STUDEBAKER to be shipped overseas 
flew to Guatemala City, Guatemala, recently from St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

It always is a pleasure to report renewals of JOURNAL 
advertising contracts. The latest are those of Brown For- 
MAN DiIsTILLeRS Corp.; SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY; BRE- 
woop, ENGRAVERS; and Miss E. J. TYNER. 


MARRIAGES 


BLANCKE-NICHOL. Miss Frances Nichol, formerly in CIA, and 
FSO W. Wendell Blancké were married in Saigon on February 15, 
1952. Mr. Blancké is stationed at Hanoi. 
BREAM-HARBISON, FSS Eleanor Ruth Harbison, formerly Per- 
sonnel Officer in FP/EUR and Mr. Charles Gray Bream of EUR 
were married on March 8, 1952. Mr. and Mrs. Bream will proceed 
shortly for Dacca, Pakistan, where Mr. Bream is assigned as Consul. 
CLUFF-ALONZO. Miss Nita Alonzo and FSO John M. Cluff were 
married on February 23, 1952 in Buenos Aires where Mr. Cluff is 
assigned as Third Secretary. 
OPSTEIN-PACIFICO. Miss Juanita Pacifico and FSS Kenneth 
Opstein, attaché of the American Embassy in Rome, were married 
on February 22, in Rome, Italy. 
REDFORD-BRYNING. Miss Lora C. Bryning, FSO, and FSS Ralph 
H. Redford, formerly attaché at Rangoon and now assigned to 
Djakarta, were married on March 22, 1952, in Los Angeles, California. 
ROSEN-HERZ. Miss Marianne Herz and FSO Arthur H. Rosen were 
married on April 3, 1952. Mr. Rosen is now on home leave following 
an assignment as Vice Consul at Saigon. His next post is slated to be 
Hong Kong. 
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“Defense Without Inflation” by Albert G. Hart (with 
Recommendations of the Committee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion). Published by the Twentieth Century Fund, New York 
1951, 168 pages, $2.00. 


Reviewed by Henry BarDAcH 


Counseling closely with Dr. Hart in the preparation of 
this study were the members of the Committee on Economic 
Stabilization—they address themselves to the primary con- 
temporary problem of the U.S. economy: Defense without 
Inflation. Their recipe: pay-as-you-go taxation, limitation of 
bank credit, and a truce on customary contests of bargaining 
power and pressure among interest groups. The Committee 
says that adequate national defense and higher living stand- 
ards are both within the realm of possibility. Recommended 
for those who like to dig a bit beneath the skin of our 
economy. 


A Stamp Collector’s Encyclopedia. Compiled by R. J. 
Sutton. Philosophical Library, New York. 263 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by RutH E. KELLY 


FSO’s who are amateur stamp collectors should find this 
book a godsend. It contains information concerning the 
stamps of all the countries of the world and of the terms 
used in philately, with full explanations and illustrations. 
There are several thousand listings, alphabetically arranged. 

This book is a good source of information, making clear 
the many strange words and marks or symbols on the 
stamps which give an added interest to the hobby. Of spe- 
cial value is the glossary which lists the general postal 
terms, colors and numbers and values in ten ‘languages. 


Winston Churchill, 1874-1951, by Lewis Broad. Pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Library, New York, 1952, 611 
pages with index, $6.00. 


Reviewed by D. A. L. Wave 


“T am very glad the House has allowed me, after an in- 
terval of fifteen years. to lift again the tattered flag I found 
lying on a stricken field.” The year is 1901. The scene the 
House of Commons. The speaker Winston Churchill, newly 
elected Member of Parliament, and. at the age of 26, already 
veteran of four campaigns. 


In this his first important Parliamentary speech, Churchill 
was defending the memory of his father, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, had re- 


THE BUURSHELF 


Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


signed office rather than countenance public expenditure 
which he deemed extravagant. 


This sentence taken at random from its context half a 
century later reveals the quality of the speaker. The careful 
choice of words, the neat epigram and the pugnacious in- 
stinct have changed but little in the course of time. To 
quote the author of this absorbing biography, “Action and 
words have been curiously interwoven in Mr. Churchill’s 
life story. It is as a man of action that he appears as leader 
of the nation at war. Yet it was by words rather than deeds 
that he built up his reputation. In words his career 
has been crowned in this final phase—words that have been 
an inspiration to his fellow-countrymen and to free men the 
world over. No speeches in our time or any time have pro- 
duced so vast an influence on events.” 


This book, previously published in England in 1945, has 
now been extended up to 1951 to cover the period when, 
following his unexpected dismissal as leader of the nation 
by the British electorate, Churchill headed the opposition to 


the Socialist administration of his former lieutenant, Clement 
Atlee. 


To readers on this side of the Atlantic, already familiar 
with Winston Churchill’s achievements as war time leader of 
Britain, the main interest of this volume will undoubtedly lie 
in the faithful portrait which the author depicts of Church- 
ill’s life as a politician, soldier, author and as an individual. 
He is revealed as a stubborn fighter with a strong streak of 
sentimentalism running through his character, and the read- 
er may well decide that Churchill’s “finest hour” was not 
when England stood alone after Dunkirk, but when follow- 
ing the failure of the Dardanelles expedition in 1915, Prime 
Minister Asquith sacrificed on the altar of political intrigue 
the man who had built up and on his own responsibility 
mobilized the Fleet against Germany in August, 1914. 


As this volume well shows, the courage, vigour and in- 
tegrity of Winston Churchill are at their finest in adversity. 


Near Eastern Culture & Society, edited by T. Cuyler 
Young. Princeton University Press, N. J., 1951. 250 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by H. S. VILLARD 


There can be no disputing Professor Philip K. Hitti’s 
foreword to this symposium on the Near East: “The in- 
creased responsibilities thrust upon the United States .. . 
have served to accentuate the importance of understanding 
the peoples of the Near East and .. . their cultures.” Within 
the limits imposed by a collection of essays, Mr. Young— 
whose own field is Persia—makes a timely contribution to- 
ward that end. Most of the papers will interest the student 
and the scholar rather than the layman, but the last half of 
the volume deserves to be read by anyone conscious of Near 
Eastern nationalism and its implications. A chapter on Is- 
lamic art and archaeology is embellished by 24 illustrations. 
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The Combined Boards of the Second World War, by 
S. McKee Rosen, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1951. 288 pages. $4.00. 


Apparently the author was well qualified to write such a 
book by virtue of his close association with the work of 
the Boards during the war. His approach is that of an 
official of the Bureau of the Budget and a student of Govern- 
ment, both national and international. However, the result 
is a rather narrow treatment of the aims of the Boards and 
the jurisdictional disputes between the Boards and the vari- 
ous agencies of the United States Government which disputes 
generally stemmed from the lack of clearly defined lines of 
authority, the overlapping memberships of the Boards and 
various difficulties arising because Britain (who with the 
United States and Canada comprised the top membership of 
the Combined Boards) was, in fact, an applicant for aid 
and not truly a supplier in the same sense as were the 
United States and Canada. 

The author’s views do not extend to the activities of and 
complete relationships with other agencies such as the Office 
of Production Management, War Production Board, Defense 
Aid Reports, Lend-Lease Administration, Foreign Economic 
Administration, etc. 


The book should be helpful to anyone seeking background 
information or a critical analysis of the way in which the 
Boards operated during World War II as a basis for formu- 
lating procedures or recommendations for use in the present 
emergency. It should be especially useful to those presently 
in the Government or to newcomers who.may be embarking 
on similar organizational and operational problems in order 
to cope with the developing domestic and international 
situation. 


Brazil, Portrait of Half a Continent, by T. Lynn Smith 
and Alexander Marchant. The Dryden Press, New York, 
1951. 466 pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by A. KIDDER 


This volume is an outgrowth of a special summer session 
devoted to Brazil held at Vanderbilt University during the 
summer of 1948. It is a collection of 19 articles contributed 
by 18 students of Braziliana, both Americans and Brazilians. 
The articles cover a wide scope dealing with many phases 
of Brazilian history, geography, population, culture, eco- 
nomy, institutions, and civilization. The series of plates, 
which form the first section of the book, are excellent. 

The number and diversity of the subjects treated make 
it impractical to review each individual article. Some articles 
have great interest to the reader with no previous knowledge 
of Brazil, whereas others presume a considerable detailed 
knowledge of specialized aspects of that country. The spe- 
cialist will be well rewarded in many cases by reading those 
parts of the volume which relate directly to his own field. 


The Wisdom of the Talmud, by Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser. 
Published by the Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th 
Street, New York, New York, 1951. 177 Pages, $3.75 


Reviewed by ArTHUR L. LEBEL 


The author outlines the origin, the nature and the develop- 
ment of the Talmud, which is a collection of the interpreta- 
tive biblical teachings of the great Jewish scholars and wise 
men over a period of 1000 years. After the Bible itself, the 
Talmud is the most authoritative social, cultural and re- 
ligious document for most of the Judaic world. Hence, its 
great importance from a cultural point of view. For those 
who are not able to read the entire Talmudic works, “The 
Wisdom of the Talmud” offers a convenient means of be- 
coming acquainted with this great literary monument. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING 
By Francis Cott p—E WOLF 


1. MY COUSIN RACHEL, by Daphne du Maurier 

The author of Rebecca gives us another romantic mystery: 
locale, Cornwall; time, about a hundred years ago; theme, 
did his beautiful 35 year old half-Italian cousin murder 
Philip’s benefactor Ambrose? If I told you more I would 
spoil this excellent yarn. $3.50 


2. ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS, by J. A. Cronin 


The popular English novelist tells of his early days as a 
medical student, as a mining company doctor in Wales, and 
as a worldly and rich specialist in London. Dr. Cronin’s 
biography is as engrossing as Mr. Cronin’s novels. $4.00 


3. MR. PRESIDENT, by William Hillman 


The diary of President Truman right up to the minute. 
before he announced he would not run. $5.00 


Members of the Association may order at a 20% discount any com- 
mercially published book except encyclopedias and dictionaries. Send 
check with your order to The American Foreign Service Association. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 
EDITED BY WALTER H. MALLORY 


Essential political information on every country in the World. . . 
Composition of governments. . . Programs of political parties 
and their leaders. . . Political affiliations of editors of leading 
newspapers and periodicals. . . Organization, function, and 
personnel of the United Nations and associated international 
agencies. $3.50 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS: His Political Powers and Practice 
BY STEPHEN M. SCHWEBEL 


A thorough study of a unique and powerful political office, 
based on material furnished by Mr. Trygve Lie and other UN 
officials, as well as current documents. $4.75 


LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 
BY T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


Lincoln and His Generals is a brilliant study of Lincoln as Com- 
mander-in-Chief—his relations with his generals, and his strong, 
often dramatic exercise of his powers as commander. Mr. 
Williams concludes that Lincoln the civilian was a better gen- 
eral than his generals—until Grant and Sherman. These three 
were the first to understand and apply the modern concept of 
total war. $4.00 


THE DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 
BY DREW MIDDLETON 


Mr. Middleton, chief of the New York Times European Bureau, 
analyzes clearly and in detail our attempts to meet the Russian 
challenge in Western Europe. He clarifies the enormous diffi- 
culties we must face, and outlines the relationships between the 
various programs we have established for the defense of Europe. 


$3.50 
| LED THREE LIVES 
BY HERBERT PHILBRICK 


Herbert Philbrick was for nine years a young advertising execu- 
tive during working hours, a practicing and gradually higher- 
ranking Communist during every spare moment, and at all times 
a loyal American working inside the Communist Party and re- 
porting to the FBI. This factual report of Mr. Philbrick’s 
activities is the best report released to the public on what the 
American Communists are doing—how they are doing it. 


EISENHOWER 
BY JOHN GUNTHER 


Here, in a package, is the considered judgement of one of the 
shrewdest reporters writing today about one of the most im- 
portant men alive. Here you can meet General Eisenhower— 
in his office and in his home. Here you will find the highlights 
of his career, the complexities of his present job, the caliber 
of the men around him, the sort of man he is. $2.50 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


A Wall in 


By Mrs. OLIVER S. CrosBy 


In a changing world, Tabriz, Iran, a city of over 200,000 
persons, reflects very little of the world’s progress. A few 
cars, mostly ancient taxis, mingle with the donkeys and 
droshkies on the three or four main streets. The hundreds 
of narrow winding koochies (little streets) still know only 
the animal or the human step. 

On our daily walk home from the Consulate—over a 
kilometer in distance—many sights, once strange but now 
familiar, weave a pattern of life around us. Leaving the 
Consulate, we come out on a covered porch. Beyond the 
porch is what serves for a swimming pool, though actually 
it is a large umbar for water storage. Since the pool is the 
only real body of water around, Mike and I pretend it is a 
lake. On windy days, miniature waves lap gaily at the sides 
of the pool. On clear days, one can catch the reflection of 
blue sky and billowy clouds. In the distance are mountains. 
completely lacking in vegetation, but lovely in color and 
outline. In the winter they are softened by heavy snows; in 
summer, red, green and violet. The changing shadows on 
them constitute the one real beauty in a barren land. 

The poplars on the back wall of the compound sway in 
the breeze or bend in the wind. In the summer the wind is 
laden with dust from the hills and mountains which entirely 
surround Tabriz. The odor of tanning rises sharply to our 
noses from the leather factory across the road. But the 
air itself is good—so soft that one can almost touch it in 
the spring and fall; cold and invigorating in the winter. 

But perhaps it has been raining. Then all is a sea of 
mud. On one such occasion the mud roof of the Consulate 
caved in. Repair men were quickly on the scene. A load of 
earth was dumped. A small amount of cement and some 
straw were ordered. The workers bailed water from the 
pool and poured it on the earth pile. Next some cement 
was dumped in the water, then a few handfuls of straw. 
The workers rolled up their pants legs, took off their shoes 
and mixed the mud and cement into building material by 
the method usually reserved for making grape wine. Presto, 
a new roof. The time—one hour, the price—practically 
nothing. 

We Start Our Walk 


Leaving the Consulate porch I walk down the road to- 
wards the gate, past the “wall of gold.” This one wall of 
the compound is made of real brick instead of mud brick 
and is said to have cost a tremendous sum to build. Hence 
the name. And now I see what to me is the most beautiful 
thing in all Tabriz. Occasionally, Americans everywhere 
pause to admire its colors and design, to consider what it 
means, but for one who lives far away from home—outside 
the United States, it is more natural to reflect and realize 
the profound significance of our American flag. 

Perhaps, going out the gate, | am confronted by a funeral 
on its way to the Moslem cemetery a few blocks beyond the 
compound. Once, I even saw a “hearse,” a small black box- 
like affair, not much larger than the coffin itself, and drawn 
by a sad looking horse. Generally, however, the coffin is 
borne on the shoulders of four men. Mourners, if any, fol- 
low behind. First come the men in western clothes. The 
women follow closely behind, completely obscured in their 
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cheddars. Then come the curious. mostly ragged little chil- 
dren. In general, the coffins are the usual hexagonal shape 
but once I saw one which was flat on the bottom and cov- 
ered with a curved piece of tin so that the whole thing looked 
like an elongated quonset hut. Another poor unfortunate 
had no coffin at all. The blanket which covered him was so 
short that his shoes were exposed. His feet flopped help- 
lessly as he was hurried along. 

Now I start down the wide street towards home. On either 
side of the road is a ditch (jube) about two feet across and 
almost as deep. Jubes are the regular means of plumbing 
in Iran, though Tabriz is very proud of the fact that the 
household water in this city runs under the street itself 
instead of down the open ditches. To date, even Tehran has 
nothing so fine, although they are installing a modern sys- 
tem. Tabriz’ water is, of course, contaminated by surface 
seepage but is relatively free of foreign matter which so 
often presents itself in your shower bath in Tehran. 


A few cars, mainly ancient buses, mingle with donkeys and droshkies on 
the three or four main streets of Tabriz. 


At one point the street narrows. A mud building jogs 
out to make a bottleneck in the passing traffic of buses, cars, 
animals and pedestrians. In order to create this wide, newly 
paved street, houses along a once narrow and winding 
koochi were ruthlessly condemned and destroyed or par- 
tially removed. The place appears to have suffered from 
earthquakes or bombings as one peers into exposed and de- 
serted rooms of former homes. But the small mosque—the 
bottleneck in the road—is untouched. Farther down the 
street the paving ends as abruptly as did the funds which 
financed the project. 

Although I started on my walk alone, I now have consid- 
erable company. Dark-skinned children follow me_ for 
blocks, sometimes walking beside me, but generally a few 
feet behind, giggling softly and chatting with one another. 
If | am pushing my towheaded son, Michael, in his stroller, 
the crowd is larger. often including a few women and occa- 
sionally even a man. I can hear them murmur “Hub, hub.” 
They marvel at my child’s hair and say he is pretty. Michael 
smiles happily back and cries “Hi!” 

Now we are passing the American Presbyterian Mission- 
ary hospital. Although it is scarcely noticeable behind its 
high wall, one senses something important here by the num- 
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annual Government Service policies 


Dependable Insurance 


in strong American Companies covering 
fire, theft, pilferage, lightning, explosion, 
storms, on household and personal effects 
while at post; baggage when travelling; 
and also automatically covering marine 
and transportation hazards on goods 
shipped, but at an additional premium 
depending on destination 


also Trip Policies 
covering marine and transportation risks 
for the journey only and 15 days after 
arrival 


other Insurance 
automobile, jewelry, and furs, travellers 
baggage, works of art, antiques, collec- 
tions. 


in shipment and reduced freight because 
of reduced cubic bulk is obtained by use of 


Security Steel Vans 


now available almost everywhere. 


Security Storage Gompang 
of Washington 


A Safe Depository for Over 60 Years 


OPEN AND ROOM STORAGE 
COLD STORAGE FOR FURS AND FABRICS 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


1140 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
Affiliated with The American Security and Trust Co. 


DIRECTORS 
Cc. A. ASPINWALL, President H. L. RUST, JR. 
DANIEL W. BELL CHAUNCEY G. PARKER 
PHILIP GORE, Vice-President CORCORAN THOM 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON LLOYD B. WILSON 
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It’s vital, while serving your country 


in the foreign service, that you have a 
dependable link with home to look after 
your financial interests in a personal and 


intelligent manner. 


You will have this link if you main- 
tain a banking connection with American 
Security and Trust Company. Your 
financial affairs will be handled in a very 
personal way by a staff trained in every 


phase of banking and trust service. 


Call on us at any time for information 


and advice. 


American 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 36) 


ber of people. Men sit lined against the compound wall. 
They chat, waiting for the clinic to open. A man sells 
minute saucers of tea from his samovar. Another has dates. 
The sidewalk is littered with the pits of those already con- 
sumed. A small boy has a tray of grubby looking candies. 
They look as though they had been colored with the new 
radiant paints, giddy reds, greens and yellows. 

Just beyond the hospital compound, the shops begin. 
Small affairs, all about alike in structure, they are perhaps 
nine feet wide and that much or a bit more in depth. The 
variety store has a wonderful number of things to sell: rib- 
bons, combs, powder, small toys, kerosene lamps, religious 
pictures, teapots and the like crowd together on the tiny dis- 
play counter and fill the window. 

A tea house. containing little but some rough benches, 
always has a few customers sipping tea from little white 
saucers. The inevitable radio blares forth with news in 
Turki or Farsi (Persian). Sometimes western music is be- 
ing played. Occasionally. | have heard the words “BBC.” 
But generally it is that incomprehensible eastern music 
which seems to wail and moan, emphasizing the sorrows of 
the people. 


The butcher, the baker, the pottery maker all share the street compris- 
ing the shopping center. 


Here is the beef shop. (Mutton, lamb and some pork are 
also sold, but in separate shops.) The man smiles and nods 
as I enter. I know I should, but I have given up trying to 
bargain with him. For me he never brings down the price, 
but his meat is cheap enough by American standards. To 
show the man that I want a roast, I draw an outline on the 
leg of the poor beast. The carcass is still warm. If any 
fillets are left, | buy them, too. Cooked like steak, they 
are far too tough, but they can be made into Swiss steak 
or ground into hamburger. When the meat is cut and 
weighed. I produce a piece of paper from my string shop- 
ping bag. If I have forgotten my piece of paper. a little 
boy scurries to another shop for some because I heartily 
dislike carrying my meat home “au naturel.” 

Here is a vegetable shop. There is little enough variation, 
especially in winter with its everlasting round of carrots, 
beets, onions, potatoes, cabbage and spinach. How we long 
for the days when lettuce and tomatoes were neither sea- 
sonal nor luxuries. In vain we dream of avocadoes and 
corn on the cob. 

Next is the bread shop. I won’t buy anything here for 
we prefer the “European” loaf style. This shop produces 
only the native flat bread. To enter it, one must go down 
a few steps. At the far end of the room is an open oven 
about waist high. It is a huge affair. Half of the oven 
floor is covered with small pebbles which are kept very hot 
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by the fire burning on the far side. The dough is shaped 
into flat oval cakes and thrown on the pebbles by means of 
a wooden paddle. The handle of this paddle is at least six 
feet long in order to reach clear to the back of the oven. 
After a few minutes. the bread is turned over. When it is 
done, the man slips the paddle under the bread, slides it 
deftly out of the oven and throws it on the earthen floor. 
When it is cooler, it is hung up on a string which stretches 
the length of the shop on the far wall. On cold days people 
sometimes help the baker brush off the hot pebbles which 
cling to the bread. It warms their hands. 

The next shop belongs to a blacksmith. All day long his 
fire is going, and all day long his young assistant pumps the 
bellows. The lad is probably 10 or 12 years old, but is no 
larger than most six-year-olds. He stands on a high bench, 
using his full weight for each pump of those enormous bel- 
lows. He faces the street, but his great brown eyes respond 
to none of the activity outside. He seems so tired. 

Now there is a break in the row of shops. A house is 
half torn away. As we pass each day, we note the progress 
of the little pups which were born under the house. Their 
mother lies on the sidewalk ignoring them, or rests under 
the house with them. So thin that it seems a miracle she 
has any milk for them, she patiently nurses them for hours. 
People dump garbage here which the pups hungrily devour. 
They grow fat, fluffy and full of energy, scampering up 
and down the street. Soon they will be big enough to care 
for themselves. They will join the great bands of “street 
dogs” which inhabit this and all Iranian towns. They sleep 
or play during the dav and roam the city in noisy packs 
after dark, yapping and barking the whole night through as 
they wrangle over bits of food and struggle for survival. 

Across the street now are two lovely old sycamore trees. 
All buildings for blocks directly behind them are doomed, 
for these two trees (rare things in Tabriz) are to be the 
portals of another wide and straight street. 

More shops. I nod a greeting to the man in that last 
vegetable shop before our koochi. As one turns left into 
our little street, a familiar and friendly smell assails the nose 
—popcorn! A man squatting on the ground shakes his pop- 
per over hot coals. He will dump the popped corn right 
into the pan which you have brought. Carry it home and 
add melted butter. It is delicious—and clean. 

A pottery shop. now, and a tinsmith who makes stove 
pipes, stove platforms, small chests, wash basins or water- 
ing cans—all out of old kerosene cans. Near the door a 
donkey stands patiently hour after hour. his saddlebags full 
of greens. His owner sits sunning himself beside the wall 
or smoking a hubble-hubble while he chats with the potter 
and his helpers. 

The road is very narrow now and filled with deep holes. 
We can drive our jeep station wagon up to our own door, 
but must back out to the main street again for there is no 
turn-around. On either side of the koochi are 20-foot mud 
walls. One feels something like a beetle walking down a 
ditch. The sun shines on the road for only an hour or two 
a day. A beggar woman hunches against the wall. She 
wears a ragged cheddar but probably little beneath it. Here 
she remains for hours each day saying nothing. In winter 
it seems that she must surely freeze; in summer she chokes 
from dust. 

Here is our gate. Like all the rest, it is a double door 
painted a reddish brown. A crude iron knocker sends re- 
sounding claps through the compound and warns Mahmat 
that someone seeks entrance. He asks who knocks. When 
I answer. “Xonam (woman or madam), Mahmat,” he swings 
the door open and grins his welcome. Down two steps, 
through a narrow entry way and out into a Persian gar- 
den—Home! 


(More News from the Field on page 40) 
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A word to the wise 
about tires: 


These experts know tires— and demand 
the ultimate in tire safety, comfort and 
mileage for the new cars they produce. 
Isn’t that mighty good proof that 
Goodyears are the best tires for you to buy? 


Next time you need tires, 
see your Goodyear dealer! 


SuperS cushion by 


More people, the world over, 


ride on Goodyear tires than on any other make! 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 38) 
MADRID 


USIE Center in Valencia, (Casa Americana) opened to an overflow 
crowd recently. The opening was attended by the American Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Stanton Griffis; the Consul in Valencia, Mr. George D. Whit- 
tinghill; Mr. Dorsey G. Fisher, Chief of USIE Spain; the Valencia Pub- 
lic Affairs Officer, Mr. Lloyd H. Wilkins; Mr. Nicholas D. Biddle, As- 
sistant to the Ambassador; the Civil Governor of the Province of Val- 
encia; and the Alcalde (mayor) of the City of Valencia. Also in at- 
tendance were ranking officers from the United States Sixth Fleet 
visiting Valencia at that time. 
Courtesy Louis K. Benjamin 


LAGOS 
Biggest event of the month here along the moldy meridian 


was the USIS broadcast of “The Year In Review” on 
January 28th. This half-hour show went on the air in 


USIS’s 


regular Monday night slot on Radio Nigeria as a 


AMERICAN EASTERN 


AFTER OvER TWENTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN THE NEAR AND 
MippLe East Has EXPANDED 
INTO EuROPE AND Has ApDDED 
BARTER TO Its ACTIVITIES OF 
TRADE, SHIPPING AND DeE- 


VELOPMENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
CIRCLE 6-0333 


live broadcast featuring the entire American staff of the 
Consulate General under the tutelage of Acting PAO Rupy 
AccREY. After countless afternoons of rehearsals good for 
many laughs we managed to turn out a fairly creditable 
review of the news stories of 1951. One non-staff member, 
JANE Ross, was put on to help with the sound effects. 

ConsuL GENERAL CHILDs and Vice Consus Ross and 
AGGREY got a chance to see a new government get off on its 
first portentious steps. We were lucky enough to get three 
tickets in the galleries to observe the opening of “the new 
Nigerian House of Representatives, this country’s first 
elected central governmental body. The interest of this his- 
toric moment was heightened by the admixture of repre- 
sentatives’ dress which so clearly reminded observers of the 
diverse peoples living within the boundaries of the new 
Nigeria. Mingling with representatives dressed in Western- 
style business suits were members in white desert robes and 
in the colorful, flowing jungle robes, wearing hats ranging 
from a Panama straw with a green plume to the beautiful 
turbans from the North. Here were representatives from the 
dripping tropical jungle and from the sere desert’s edge, 
all Nigerians. 

Marce WICKA seized the opportunity to give a “ship- 
wreck” party at her house upon the occasion of the SS 
African Glen’s visit to Lagos. Costumes (or lack of them) 
were most varied—some looked as if they had been ship- 
wrecked from the Queen Mary and some as if they were 
flotsam out of a native canoe. 

Nigerian food being almost devoid of vitamins, the 
arrival of a big shipment of Stateside canned food for the 
Ross house provoked a staff “bash” at their house. For 
the occasion Mrs. R chased the native cook out of the kitchen 
and cooked up a very large (almost large enough) pot of 
chili con carne which was accompanied by beer, tomato 
aspic, garlic bread and a chocolate cake. The party broke up 
early, as everyone had to go home and rest their sated 
digestive systems. 

The Consul in Accra, WILLIAM E. Cote, passed through 
Lagos on his way to take on his new assignment. The 
Consul General had the American staff over to say “hello” 
to the new member of the FS’ West African family. 


Robert W. Ross 


BORDEAUX 


At the end of the year, two US destroyers paid a brief 
visit to Bordeaux as was done the previous year. A reception 
was given by FREDDIE and BETH LYON and everything was 
going nicely when a telephone call came from London direct- 
ing the USS Keith to proceed at once to stand by the 
ss Flying Enterprise. Much confusion followed but the off- 
cers and men were collected, fuel oil obtained, pilots laid on 
and the Keith got away the following morning. 

Tep and Patsy ARTHUR became the parents of a baby girl 
on January 1, 1952. Both were very pleased, but Ted is 
reported to have said that the baby could have arrived 
the day before and helped with income taxes. 

US Air Force personnel have been arriving in increasing 
numbers and arrangements have been made to have an Eng- 
lish language film once a week in a local theatre. A large 
number of passports have been issued to armed forces 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Stations 
Latin RCA Equippe 


New Transmitters add millions 
to audience of TV=—the New Teacher 


Onze YEAR AGO there were five television transmitters 
supplied by RCA in operation, or on order, in Latin 
America. Today mine are completed or planned for early 
inauguration, all RCA equipped. These are: three in 
Mexico; three in Cuba; two in Brazil; one in the 
Dominican Republic. 


RCA is First in Television in the U.S.A... . and in all 
the Americas. 


RCA welcomes creative video talent around the world 
...as Television the New Teacher helps to advance edu- 
cational programs of nations both old and new. 


Your RCA Distributor will be glad to keep you fully 


RCA Television receivers embody the ex- 
informed on RCA television, or write the RCA Interna of inden 
tional Division. in the U.S.A., Canada, and Latin America. 


First in Radio — First in Sound — World Leader in Television 


RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 


THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


Government Contractors — Business Furniture 
Exclusive Agent for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 
Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. 


Reduce investment cares and worries to a 
minimum regardless of where you travel by 


investing in Mutual Fund shares. Your in- 
vestment will receive continuous supervision, 
wide diversification and many other advan- 
tages. 

Mutual Fund dividends currently offer va- 
rious rates of return. Learn how you and 
your dependents can benefit. Please write or 
call us for our brochure and suggestions de- 
signed to meet your needs. 


ROUSE, BREWER & BECKER 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. °C. SILVER SPRING 
Wyatt Building 8616 Georgia Ave. 
STerling 5800 JUniper 7-9500 


Beautiful 


For Every Occasion 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 
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1606 K ST., N.W. 
ME. 6742 


5634 CONN. AVENUE 
EM. 6465 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 40) 


personnel for leave and weekend visits to Spain. However, 
effective February 21, 1952, the Spanish Government ceased 
to require visas for entry into Spain and it is understood 
that military personnel will not be required to present 
passports. 


Edwin P. Dyer, Jr. 


CAIRO 


The much traveled American Ambassador in Cairo, THE 
HONORABLE JEFFERSON CAFFERY, recently visited the only 
section of Egypt which he had not yet covered during his 
two years here. Traveling at the invitation of the Egyptian 
Minister of Public Works on a paddle-wheel Nile River 
steamer provided by the Ministry, Ambassador Caffery sailed 
from Luxor to Mallawi, making a number of stops to visit 
ancient sites and to meet provincial Egyptian officials and 
notables. 

The Ambassador began his holiday in Upper Egypt at 
the Armant estate of His ExcELLENcy AHMED ABBOUD 
PasHA, prominent Egyptian industrialist. He was ac- 
compaied to Armant by RoBert Simpson, Second Secretary, 
and J. Patrick MULLIGAN, Security Officer. He boarded 
the steamer at Luxor to begin his Nile voyage. His party 
included Mr. Simpson, WILLIAM LAKELAND, Second Secre- 
tary and Mrs. LAKELAND. 

At all stops the Ambassador was welcomed with great 
friendliness and respect by the Egyptian officials, and fre- 
quent cheers of “Long live the American Ambassador!” 
were heard from the local inhabitants. As the ship pulled 
away from the village of Araba, a group of young children 
on the bank chanted. in the expressive Arabic idiom, “Araba 
naarit” (Araba is shining)-——from the honor of the Ambas- 
sador’s visit. 


American Ambassador in Cairo, The Honorable Jefferson Caffery, is 
shown in the garden of the Coptic Monastery at Deir Al Muharraq, 
during his year-end tour of Upper Egypt. In the group may be seen 
some of the monks, local Coptic and Muslim dignitaries and FSO 
William Lakeland and Mrs. Lakeland, who accompanied the Ambassador 
on his trip. 


The group visited the temple of Seti I (Nineteenth 
Egyptian Dynasty) at Abydos, where they saw the most 
beautiful and the best preserved bas reliefs extant in Egypt. 
At Tell El Amarna the Ambassador and his party drove 
across the desert in jeeps and climbed the steep sandstone 
hills to see the tombs hewn out of the rock during the reign 
of Akhenaten (Eighteenth Dynasty), when the capital of 
ancient Egypt was moved from Thebes to Tell El Amarna 
during the religious development which produced the first 
monotheistic faith known to history. Although in a very 

(Continued on page 44) 
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wed like you read the label 


Have you seen this old-fashioned label, orig- 
inally written by George Garvin Brown in 
1870? Very likely you have, for it can be found 
wherever fine whisky is appreciated. Some 
day, we’d like you to read it, because it still 
expresses the ideal by which the same Brown 
family produces Old Forester today. 

Embassy and consular personnel may purchase 
Old Forester FREE OF DUTY. For information, 


write or cable us, or see your local Old Forester 
distributor. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY 


86 and 100 Proof 


BOTH 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


BROWN - FORMAN 
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First in World Wide Banking 


55 Overseas Branches 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires 
502 Bartolome Mitre 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 


Rio de Janeiro 

Porto Alegre 

Recife 
(Pernambuco) 

Santos 

San Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 


Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CHINA 
Shanghai 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

402 Presidente Zayas 
Cuatro Caminos 
Galiano 
La Lonja 
Twenty-third Street 

Caibarien 

Cardenas 

Manzanillo 

Matanzas 

Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 
117 Old Broad St. 
West End 
11 Waterloo 


FRANCE 
Paris 
(International Bank- 
ing Corporation) 


HONG KONG 
Hong Kong 

INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


JAPAN 
Tokyo 
Nagoya 
Osaka 
Yokohama 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
54 Avenida 
Isabel la Catolica 
Republica 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
anila 


Juan Luna 
Port Area 
Cebu 
Clark Field 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Santurcé 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF 
PANAMA 
Panama 
SINGAPORE 
Singapore 
URUGUAY 
Montevideo 
VENEZUELA 


Caracas 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


67 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREATER NEW YORK 


When traveling carry National City Bank 
Travelers Checks or Letters of Credit. They 
safeguard your funds against the hazards 
of loss or theft. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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poor state of preservation and badly defaced by Christian 
iconoclasts, the wall paintings in the tombs, with their 
relative freedom of style and flow of movement, presented 
an interesting contrast to the stylized art of other ancient 
Egyptian periods. At Tell El Amarna the Ambassador was 
presented by the Inspector of Antiquities with a large, 
painted pottery vase of the Tell El Amarna period (about 
3300 years old). 

The group also visited the Coptic Monastery of Deir El 
Muharragq, claimed by the monks to have been founded on 
the spot where Mary, Joseph and the Infant Jesus spent six 
months and ten days during the flight into Egypt. 

At Assiut the Ambassador visited the American missionary 
institutions—boys’ college, girls’ school, hospital and 
orphanage—and attended a tea given in his honor by the 
Americans in Assiut. 

At various points along the trip he inspected the Egyptian 
Government irrigation installations, seeing at first hand the 
complex, scientific system by which the Nile waters are 
brought to the fertile land of Egypt. 

Taking the train from Mallawi, the Ambassador and his 
party completed the trip to Cairo after five eventful and 
informative days. 


Mary Jo Lakeland 


HABANA HOT SHOTS 
The Embassy at Habana held its Third Annual Golf 


Tournament on February 9. Sixteen of the Embassy stal- 
warts participated in this year’s divot digging contest and 
with old man weather aiding the cause everyone had a 
wonderful time. Lt. Col. WrLL1Am Pitts, Assistant Air At- 
taché, was the winner this year with a net 68. Runner-up 
was Economic Counselor WAYNE CLARK, with Ambassador 
BEAULAC and Second Secretary HENRY Hoyr taking third 
and fourth spots respectively. 

Rumor has it that Col. Pitts was instrumental in having 
Ray Crane, who had won the tournament for the past two 
years, transferred to Brazil—a third win would have given 
Ray permanent possession of the beautiful cup which is now 
on Col. Pitts’ mantelpiece. In fact Bill made quite a haul. 
He received for his permanent possession a nice silver tray. 
a plaque and nine golf balls. The second, third and fourth 
place winners also received golf balls for their efforts. 

Other players wish to refute the rumor that Bill Pitts used 
a Norden bomb sight on his putter throughout the match. 
They also wish to state categorically that it was only a 
coincidence that the first and second places went to members 
of the handicap committee. Also, in the interest of good 


(Continued on page 46) 


Catering to diplomatic personnel of all 
nations and visitors to America. 


Save up to 50% on American made 
electric appliances and household items. 
110 or 220 volts for use in any country 
in the world. 


Immediate delivery to any 
country with all details of 
packing and shipping. 


1144 18th St., N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Cable Address: NEIGH 
STerling 3244 


New York Office—369 Lexington Avenue, Suite 302—LE. 2-9554 
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Handhold 


on security! 


pega, 
Ate 


Whether it travels a rutted road or skims over a smooth 
express highway, the modern motor truck represents an 
invaluable national security reserve in the form of trans- 
portation. 


Here is service vital to the physical and economic secu- 
rity of individual communities and entire nations. Given 
the necessary equipment, the trucking industry has tre- 
mendous cargo capacity that might well underwrite the 
security of all transportation in an emergency. 

Consider your transport facilities on a national basis, 
or in relation to your own immediate hauling require- 
ments. Either way, the dependability, economy and per- 
formance of International Trucks will serve you well. 
They are built in sizes ranging from two to forty tons 
gross vehicle weight, for every kind of cargo and for travel 
over every type of road, highway or terrain. A, 
International Harvester Export Company, 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, U.S.A. — 7 


Better Living through Better Roads 


fut 


McCormick International 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER | [nternational Trucks 


International Industrial 
BUILDER OF ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT FOR ESSENTIAL WORK 
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Power * International 
Harvester Refrigeration 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


The 


WASHINGTON, 


C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 


HILTON MANAGEMENT + CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


With Accent on the Americas 


BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 


DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
NICARAGUA 


PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


Linking busy ports of North and Middle 
America, the Great White Fleet contrib- 
utes to better understanding and friendship 
through constant development of freightand 
passenger traffic. As both travel and trade 
increase, United Fruit, with experienced, 
able personnel and modern, fast liners, will 
continue to maintain service of the highest 
standard to both shipper and traveler. 


Great Waite 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York 6: Pier 3, North River 
New Orleans 4: 321 St. Charles St. 
Chicago 2: 111 W. Washington St. 
San Francisco 7: 1001 Fourth St. 
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relations with Cuba, it should be explained that Major 
RoMANEK of the Geodetic Survey Commission was not mak- 
ing a survey of the Habana Country Club course. Evidently 
this impression had been gained by several persons who saw 
him in three of the four rivers crossing the course. 


The first foursome after they finished “sinking” their putts on the 
fourth hole. From left to right: Administrative Officer Tom Englesby; 
the winner Assistant Air Attache Lt. Col. Bill Pitts; the Ambassador; 
and Second Secretary Henry Hoyt. 


The activities of the golfers in the morning were followed 
that night by an Embassy party held at the Chateau Madrid. 
Awards to the winners were made, and dancing, good food 
and refreshments made the evening a happy‘ one for some 
120 members of the Embassy staff and their families. 

Henry A. Hoyt 


MEXICAN REPORT 


Apart from occasional temblors which cause the upper 
floors of its new and lofty quarters to weave a tremulous pat- 
tern across the Mexico City skies, the Embassy is now quite 
well settled in its skyscraper on the Paseo de la Reforma. 
This move was accomplished in June of last year, with the 
new quarters assembling under one roof all Embassy officers, 
formerly scattered in five different buildings. including that 
old, atmosphere-laden, quadrangular affair on Insurgentes, 
Niza and Londres. 

Into the walls and atmosphere of the old building has 
moved the Benjamin Franklin Library, one of the most 
fruitful of all American activities in Mexico, and Ear.e J. 
SMITH, representative of 
the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Employment Serv- 
ice. And so, in that one 
building comes to full 
circle the changing Ameri- 
can conception of Mexico. 

Earle Smith’s full-time 
job is the development of 
the bracero program. To 
his daily dealing with the 
complicated and_never- 
ending problem of the 
emigration of Mexican 
labor to the United States. 
he brings the specialized 
experience of the United 
States in public employment procedures. His arrival, in- 
deed, has been interpreted by the Mexican Government 

(Continued on page 48) 
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...to do one job well! 


It is Grace Line’s job to provide transporta- 
tion service between the Americas, and for 
generations it has been Grace Line’s goal to 
do this one job well. From the days of the 
clipper ships, Grace Line has soughtto antici- 
pate the growth patterns of Hemisphere 
trade with increasingly efficient facilities. 

Today, Grace Line’s fleet of fine modern 
“Santas,” operating on regular schedules, 
provide a dependability of service which has 
won the confidence of importers and trav- 
elers. By laboring to do a good job in one 
sphere of foreign trade, Grace Line is con- 
tributing strength and vitality to the whole 
international trade structure. 


REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and N.W.L., 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Bolivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 


For detailed information address 


GRACE 
LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
Agents and offices in all principal cities 
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and press as an expression of sincere desire on our part 
to deal in the most effective manner possible with a prob- 
lem which probably does more to affect relationships be- 
tween the two peoples than any other since ‘their successful 
treatment of aftosa. As bracero ambassador, Mr. Smith has 
an opportunity to make a most valuable contribution to 
U. S.-Mexican relations and those of us who know him are 
confident he will. 

Another sign of these economic times is the designation 
of an acting Point IV officer in the Embassy. Here again 
the designee is a veteran in the field in which he has been 
posted in the Embassy. Dr. ALonzo E. Harbison for almost 
six years has been associated with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in Mexico. He, too, has a challenging 
opportunity. 

A growing factor in Mexican-American relations is the 
tide of tourism which now sweeps annually into Mexico 
hundreds of thousands of Americans. The Mexican Govern- 
ment has recently created a Tourist Bureau which expects 
an all-time record of 600,000 tourists this year. Tourist 
figures published by the Bureau gave 280,000 as the num- 
ber of foreign visitors in 1949; 325,000 in 1950; 467,000 in 
1951. Some 86% of these came from the United States. If 
these figures sound impressive, let it be said none know 
it better than each one of the members of the staff of 
Embassy Mexico. 

Among the distinguished visitors from the States in 
recent months, have been GOVERNOR ALAN SHIVERS of Texas, 
Senator Dennis CHAvez of New Mexico and Generals 
Lucius D. CLay and Georce C. MARSHALL. 

Jack D. NEAL, now the Department’s officer-in-charge of 
Mexican Affairs, together with Mrs. NEAL, paid an eight-day 
visit to Mexico in January to become more intimately 
acquainted with the Embassy. For nine years, 1932-41, 
Jack served in our Tampico Consulate and Embassy Mexico. 
This was the Neals’ first visit to Mexico City for a decade 
and they returned to Washington with the best wishes of 
their many American and Mexican friends. 

AMBASSADOR and Mrs. O’Dwyer have continued their 
initiative in worthy causes, for which they are becoming 
well-known in Mexico. Their activity, which includes a wide 
variety of charitable causes, far outstrips an occasional and 
inadequate capsular report of this correspondent. One might 
mention specifically the Valentine Ball for the benefit of the 
American-British-Cowdray Hospital in Mexico City. One 
might mention things to come such as the horse show. which 
promises to rival any of those which have given Madison 
Square Garden a lustrous name and which will be for the 

(Continued on page 50) 


An American Education for Your Child 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert 
“School-at-Home’’ Courses can provide, by 
mail, a sound, modern education for your child. 
Easy-to-follow lessons. No teaching experience 
needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers available. 
All books, supplies provided. Calvert Courses are 
widely used by State Department families. Fun- 
damentals are emphasized to assure a thorough 
elementary education. Children all over the 
world have been educated by the Calvert 
Kindergarten = method. Unique Crafts Course. 

through Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 
ninth to other schools successfully. Send for catalog. 
quate Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT @ SCHOOL 


130 E. TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE 10, MD. 
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ERIE’S (o-Equipped Main Line! 


Erie Railroad’s Main Line—85% of it—is now equipped with Farnsworth radio. In 
clear or foul weather, orders and information can be transmitted—linking cab 
and caboose...moving trains...dispatchers...wayside stations...even crewmen on foot. 
This is the most extensive and comprehensive main line radio-telephone communication 
system ever installed. Soon its coverage will be complete—providing full radio 
communication between trains and 59 wayside stations, New York to Chicago. 204 
mobile units are already in service; 68 more are in process of installation—in addition to 
4 55 mobile and 6 base stations in yard and terminal service. All equipment was engineered 
1 and manufactured by an associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 
Comprehensive, practical, fully-proven radio systems are now available to meet the 
exacting requirements of America’s railroads. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For information on “Farnswort’” railway radio communications, address Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation, Clifton, N.J. 
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Hunt, Fish, Golf, Swim, Loaf 
10 Miles from Gulf of Mexico! 


Mature and Productive Right Now, 
No Waiting Years for Trees to Grow 


Buy now—magnificent home-sites on your own ready-grown citrus 
grove, at Fr. Myers, on Florida’s beautiful West Coast. Be a 
gentleman farmer, an independent property owner. There’s no need 
to lift a finger. If you desire, make use of com- 
plete grove care-taking and sales facilities already 
available. This year ’round paradise offers luxury 
living, almost tax-free! Limited number of tracts 
left, don’t delay mail coupon today—no obli- 
gation. 


5-Acre Tracts $3500 to $6500 


ONLY 20% DOWN 


20% Per Year, No Interest or Carrying Charges! 


LITTLEGROVES, 

Box 432F 

Ft. Myers, Florida 
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WASHINGTON REAL ESTATE 


F. BEGG, Inc. 


Cable “Begg Washington” 
1606 20th St., N. W. 


Mrs. John Murray Begg, President 
Mrs. Elbridge Durbrow William W. Sprague 
Mrs. Waller B. Booth, Jr. 


Dupont 2480 


SALES D. C. RENTALS 
also MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA FARM 
PROPERTIES 


We will find a house for you to rent or buy 
We will handle your property when you are ordered away 


FURS 


FURS FURS 


Selected by an Expert 
From a Reliable Firm 


COATS, JACKETS, STOLES and SCARVES 
in any fur selected. (No service charge) 
RANCH MINK STOLES from $475.00 up. 
Ranch Mink coats from $1800.00 up. 

Marten Sable etc. from $30.00 per skin up. 
Prices and descriptian quated upan application. 
Reference within the Foreign Service. Conversant with for- 
warding by diplomatic pouch or U. S. Despatch Agent. 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


5 Tudor City Place (East 42nd St.) 


Cable Address Tynerpoil 
Oregon 9-5176 


FURS 


Mu 9-3100 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 48) 


benefit of the Ciudad de los Nifios and the Hospital de la 
Primaria. But the extent and success of the O’Dwyers’ 
activity in eliciting the friendship of the Mexican people 
defies anything except an appreciative generalization. 

A postscript of tragedy must be sadly appended to the 
foregoing summary of Embassy life in Mexico. On Feb- 
ruary 19 ELEANOR WERNIMONT, wife of KENNETH WERNI- 
MONT, Agricultural Attaché of our Embassy, was killed 
by a low-flying private plane as she stood atop the 261-foot 
Pyramid of the Sun at the ancient Indian community of San 
Juan Teotihuacan, 28 miles from Mexico City. In falling 
victim to this bewildering accident, Eleanor has left behind 
her many saddened hearts not only at the Embassy but 
among the many Mexicans and Americans who knew her 
and her cheerful character. To Ken goes the deepest 
svmpathy of his colleagues. 

R. Smith Simpson 


SANTIAGO DE CUBA 


Vice ConsuL and Mrs. ELLiott H. MILLER departed on 
July 1st for Guatemala, where he has been assigned as 
Economic Officer. During the period that ConsuL Harry 
W. Story was alone to meet the summer visa rush, VICE 
-Consut Larry W. RoEDER came down from the Embassy 
for a two month stint and was later replaced by VICE 
ConsuL BEN L. Stotts, who remained for two weeks. 

Vice Consut and Mrs. ARTHUR W. FELDMAN arrived on 
October 28th, having been transferred here while on home 
leave. Art was extremely pleased to be able to return to 
Cuba, where he had been assigned from 1947 to 1949. 


On Christmas Day, the Feldmans gave a party for the Consulate em- 
ployees and their children. From left to right are: (Kneeling): Nidia 
Motito, Maria Elena Jidy, José Alberto Motito, and Marta Motito, 
(Seated): Mrs. Arthur W. Feldman, Mrs. Harry W. Story, Miss Isabel 
L. Lageyre, Mrs. Alfredo Jidy, Miss W. Isabel Simon, Mrs. José Motito, 
Consul Harry W. Story, Mrs. Miguel Truyol with baby, Marina Mar- 
garita Truyol, and son, Miguel Truyol, Jr. (Standing): Vice Consul 
Arthur W. Feldman, Mr. Juan Abiague, Mr. Alfredo Jidy, Jr., and Mr. 
José Motito. 


The many friends of Consul Story will be pleased to learn 
that he recently hit a three bagger. He was promoted to 
Class 7 on July 8, 1951; received his commission as Consul 
on Sept. 20th and on January 10th of this year received the 
Superior Service Award, which was presented to him by 
AMBASSADOR WILLARD L. BeEAuLAC. Ambassador Beaulac, 
accompanied by Mr. Davin S. GREEN, Commercial Attaché, 
arrived on January 9th and remained three days. 

A reception was given at the Country Club in the Am- 
bassador’s honor by ConsuL and Mrs. Story. Ambassador 
Beaulac, in presenting the award to Consul Story, spoke of 
Harry’s long years of service and his effective example of 
Good Neighbor Policy in action. The following Saturday 
evening, the American and British colonies gave a surprise 
party for Story. 
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Life for the othces has once again returned to normal 
now that this flurry of excitement has passed. 
Arthur W. Feldman, 


CARACAS 


Epwarp J. Sparks, Counselor of the American Embassy, 
was sworn in Monday, January 7, 1952, as United States 
Ambassador to Bolivia. The ceremony took place in the 
ofice of FLETCHER WARREN, Ambassador to Venezuela. It 
marked the first time in history that a United States Am- 
bassador took the oath of office here in Caracas. 

Mr. Sparks, who has been Counselor of Embassy in Cara- 
cas since his arrival here in August, 1950, is one of the most 
highly regarded U.S. diplomats in Latin America. On many 
occasions here and in other posts where he has served, he 
has acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim during the ab- 
sence of the chief of mission. 


The oath was administered to Mr. Sparks by Georce R. 
PHELAN, Consul of the Embassy. Present.at the ceremony 
were Ambassador Warren, Mrs. WARREN, Mrs. SPARKS and 
Embassy officers. 

Mr. Sparks, who was born December 28, 1897, in Jersey 
City, New Jersey, has worked for the U.S. Government for 
thirty-five years, the last twenty-five years were in diplo- 
matic service. He began his foreign service career in Val- 
paraiso, Chile, and has served in Santiago, Quito, Port-au- 
Prince, Montevideo, Copenhagen, Washington and Caracas. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Sparks will leave here shortly for 
the United States to take home leave before proceeding to La 
Paz. 

Ambassador Warren made a brief speech in which he 
cited the brilliant record of Ambassador Sparks and ob- 
served that President Truman has made an excellent choice 
in naming him to head the American mission in La Paz. 


* TEMPERATURE TAMERS, HEAT BEATERS | 
- - - BOTH ARE SYNONYMS FOR THESE 
PEPPER & LEE’S ... of Bradford, England. A superb 
e extraordinarily-durable 29% MOHAIR-WORSTED blend. It is 9 
unlikely you'll find this fabric in commercial lines. 
It is most unusual not to find it (and other 
a impossible-to-get fabrics) at the Baltimore $ .90 
home of The Walter H. Swartz Co... 
* NYLON TROPICALS ... 15% nylon, balance acetate- = 
viscose rayon. Built-up construction and tailoring as fine as aN 
anything in the $32.50 field. Weighs less than 30 ounces. Unwash- 
8 able. 2-button, single breasted, lounge model 
only with pleated pants. No double breasteds. $ 97 
Imperative—please place orders now! 
DACRON-&-WORSTED ...... a happy blend- 
ing of ever-popular, durable worsted with the new miracle 
e Dacron. Needs little cleaning because spots can be removed " 
with a damp cloth. Needs little pressing because it resists 
e wrinkles, and holds fast to a pressed-in crease. Many styles 
available here. Retail figure expected Also by SSS 
to be sharply higher. Delivery April $ 90 
Drenched with hand detailing! 
® We have NO Agents — NO Outlets — NO Sales- White Rayon Dinner 
. men in Washington authorized to represent us. Jackets $24.70 
Any claim to the contrary is misrepresentation. One of the very few drenched with 
hand detailing — typical SSS quality! 
Black Rayon Trousers... $10.75 
WAT 3 K State Dept. Oxford 
* Broadcloth $42.50 
Luxury styling, fully-lined. 
For Year ’round Desk-to-Duty. 
e 201 EAST PRESTON ST. Topcoats, Hirst & Mallison; Hudders- 
Chelsea Gabardine 
BALTIMORE-2, MD. 
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to provide fast, 


SAFE transportation for your valuables whether 
your transfer orders read Bangkok or Belfast. 


your possessions are wrapped and readied for 
overseas shipment by experts — handled with 
conscientious care, both at home and abroad — 
fully insured at nominal extra cost. 


modern, fireproof storage in our extensive, 
Washington warehouses protects the things you 
leave behind. 


lift vans for shipboard are tailored to the exact 
dimensions of your possessions, remain your 
property after shipment. 


don’t concern yourself at moving and storage time 
—leave it to Merchants. 


Telephone NAtional 6900 
“Over 60 Years of Quality Service” 


JOHN L. NEWBOLD; PRES. 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
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SOS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


The narrative post report, as everyone in the Foreign 
Service knows, is now the only single document in which 
Foreign Service people can find the information vital to 
their particular needs. However, persons with field experi- 
ence are in a much better position to interpret the informa- 
tion in such reports. The newcomer is often bewildered. 

During the two years I have been on the Institute staff, 
there have been numerous requests for pictures to supple- 
ment the post reports. On two recent occasions people 
whom we knew had been stationed in Saudi Arabia and in 
Ethopia were able to add greatly to the information of new 
appointees by showing Kodachrome slides which they had 
made during their stay in those countries. 

The Institute is admirably equipped with a variety of 
projecting machines. Sixteen millimeter motion picture pro- 
jectors are available, as well as a portable sixteen millimeter 
projector, a machine for exhibiting individual slides or film 
strips, and another which will reproduce on a screen a 
complete post card, or a section, similar in size, of any map, 
document or book placed beneath its lens. 

The funds available to the Institute for the acquisition or 
rental of visual aid material are so limited as to be inade- 
quate to obtain repetitively and in the necessary quantity, 
commercial travelogues which would serve as a preview of 
countries of assignment. Hence this appeal to individuals 
to make available as gifts, copies of their privately owned 
photographs as a nucleus for the project. We realize that 
contribution of movie film would be an expensive matter 
for members of the Service, and the primary request is for 
mounted slides, 2” x 2” or 314” x 4”, either in color or 


Alten tion 


OFFICERS AND PERMANENT AMERICAN 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
(EXCEPT Reserve Officers) 


Are you enjoying adequate protection? Have you 
made satisfactory provision for your family? A large 
proportion of your colleagues are deriving real secur- 
ity at very low cost through their participation in the 
plan of group life insurance and hospital-surgical 
coverage for dependents provided by the American 
Foreign Service Protective Association. Members of 
the Association also have the advantage of from 
$1,500 to $3,000 free insurance (depending upon their 
class) as well as Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance in the amount of their basic group 
insurance. For example, if a Member holding $13,000 
insurance ($10,000 basic group insurance plus $3,000 
free insurance) should suffer a fatal accident the 
beneficiary would receive the $13,000 insurance plus 
$10,000 under the Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment insurance, making a total of $23,000. 


Further details are embodied in a pamphlet dated 
July 1950, which should be on file in all Foreign 
Service establishments. 


Application forms will be found at the back of the 
pamphlet or may be obtained by writing direct to the 
Association. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


Care the Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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black-and-white, for prints of photographs, and even for | 
photographic post cards, which could add up to a compre- 
hensive idea of the post, city and country. Down-to-earth 
captions are essential. 

In making this appeal we are fully aware of the data on 
file in the Foreign Buildings Operations office, the illustrated 
volumes in the Libraries of Congress, the State Department 
and the Institute. We are aware also of the immense facili- 
ties of the National Geographic Society in Washington. But 
we ask the reader to remember that new personnel have a 
very full schedule of lectures and personal preparation be- 


fore leaving for their posts, that consultation time is very § RS 


limited for those persons transferred to new posts while on 


home leave, and that a central repository of such material | 


within the Institute would put it within easy reach of the | 
several thousand persons who use the Institute’s facilities | 
every year. 


Candid Camera Approach Wanted 


Now to particulars. Generally speaking, any visual reflec- 
tion of existing conditions described in the post report, and 
following its outline, would be of immense value in prepar- 
ing new (and old) employees for what they will find at a_ 
post. But to be more specific, these are the questions most — 
frequently asked by the bewildered person who has just | 
heard that he has been assigned to Utopia, Rurethenia, and 
who still clutches a hot Personnel Action form in his hand: | 
(1) Where will I work; (2) where will I live; (3) what kind | 
of clothes should I buy; (4) what can I do in my leisure © 
time? Even “What will I eat?” has despairingly been voiced | 
after reading the narrative post report. These questions will, 
I hope, suggest a candid camera approach which might lift 
some of the drooping spirits of people who, after reading | 
the narrative post report, think they are about to forego all | 
that makes life attractive in the U.S.A. External photographs | 
of government office buildings, with notations of the units | 
housed in each; exterior (and interior) photographs of gov- 
ernment owned residence buildings, with an indication of 
the categories of personnel housed in each: all these are 
needed. Where no government housing is provided, exterior 
and interior shots of actual quarters occupied by various 
categories of personnel would be helpful. These could be 
anonymous, but captioned along the following lines: “Un- 
furnished, rented quarters within prevailing rent allowance 
of FSS-13” (or FSO-6), etc., with a clear indication of the 
year in which the photograph was taken. Photographs of 
clubs, theaters, operas, cinemas, libraries, museums, tourist 
attractions, actual picnics, beach parties, automobile trips— 
in short, anything giving an idea of recreational facilities. 
And in particular, please don’t forget the tremendous in- 
terest of people with children in schools. Typical groups of 
pupils and teachers would be informative. 


Could not the Administrative Officer at each post desig- 
nate some person on the staff to be the recipient of all the 
material offered, to edit it, and forward it to us? If the re- 
sponse is as great as we hope, and should we be unable to 
make individual acknowledgment, we might report the prog- 
ress of the collection from time to time through the columns 
of the JOURNAL. 


Davip THOMASSON, 
Director, School of Diplomatic and Consular Practices, 
Foreign Service Institute 


RETIREMENT Takes as Careful Planning as your Career. 
Winter Park, Florida, is a quiet community of fine homes, 
a place where you can comfortably strike roots after a life 
on the move. For information write to Stanley Maynard, 
P.O. Box 632, 339 Park Avenue, South, Winter Park, Florida. 
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‘Ke NEW Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic 
portable with its humidity-proofed chassis is 
protected against loss of sensitivity and breakdown 
of vital parts in any climate. Rust-resistant metals . . . 
condensers molded in bakelite . . . and a special 
wax-impregnating process, all guard against radio’s 
deadliest enemy. This rugged portable plays well 
wherever you are, wherever you go... brings in stations 
ordinary radios miss entirely! Six different Short 
Wave bands to choose from .. . plus famous Zenith 
Long Distance AM for Standard Broadcast reception. 
Works on 110-120 or 220 volts AC, DC power 
supply —or its own long-life battery. Send your order — 
or write for full details — today! 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Maker of fine radios, radio 
phonographs and television receivers 
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Serving Discriminating Buyers of Engraving and Printing 


for over half a century 


Members of the American Foreign 
Service can depend on this firm to 
promptly fill orders for engraved cards, 


invitations and announcements. 


“BREOWD 
1217 G Street, N. W. e¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


to all EUROPE 


—no finer way to go 


NEW YORK COBH HAVRE SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 


Whenever you go to Europe, remember there’s no 
finer way to go than on the beautiful AMERICA. 
Here is the utmost in solid comfort, wonderful food, 
meticulous service. Yours is a lovely, spacious state- 
room. Recreational features vary from quiet lounges, 
smoking rooms, broad decks, to a gymnasium anda 
tile swimming pool. There’s no finer living any- 
where—afloat or ashore. 


In the summer of 1952 the s. s. UniTeD STATES 
—largest, fastest, most luxurious passenger liner 
ever to fly the Stars and Stripes, will begin service 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


LORD & TAYLOR’s 


Personal Shopping Service 
is available to you gratis 


Our trained personnel will shop for you and 
is thoroughly conversant with the routines 
of sending items by diplomatic pouch or via 
U.S. Despatch Agent. If you shop in person 
ask for Mrs. Paulus Prince Powell, who has 
lived abroad for years; or for Mrs. Katherine 
Bensabat, whose specialty is Latin America. 


Lord & Taylor, 424 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18 * Wlsconsin 7-3300—— 


BIRTHS 


BASTIANELLO. A daughter, Susan Charlotte, was born on March 
9, 1952, to Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Bastianello. Mr. Bastianello is 
vice Consul at Matamoros, Mexico. 


FLOOD. A daughter, Anna Edna Jean, was born on March 12, 1952, 
to Consul and Mrs. Douglas Flood at Barranquilla, Columbia. 


LAUKHUFF. A daughter, Louise Argyle, was born on January 28, 
1952, to FSO and Mrs. Perry Laukhuil in Washington, D. C. Mr, 
Laukhuff is now assigned as Director of the Office of German 
Political Affairs in the Department. 


PITTS. A daughter, Sandra Louise, was born on February 4, 1952, 
at the Seventh Station Hospital in Trieste to Consul and Mrs. Henry 
L. Pitts, Jr. Mr. Pitts is assigned to Venice. 


RECKNAGEL. A son, Thomas Yarbrough, was born on February 
25, 1952, to Foreign Service Officer and Mrs. Thomas M. Recknagel. 


Mr. Recknagel is assigned to the Department as Bulgarian Desk 
Officer. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FERGUSON. Edward Bruce Ferguson, 26, died on November 28, 
1951 in San Marino, California. Mr. Ferguson served as Vice Consul 
at Recife, Brazil and Second Secretary at Rio de Janeiro. He was 


retired from the Foreign Service in May of 1951 because of ill 
health. 


FERRIS. Cornelius Ferris died in Alexandria, Virginia, on March 
21, 1952, after a brief illness. Mr. Ferris was one of the first career 
officers in the American Consular Service and took the first Civil 
Service examination for the Consular Service. He was appointed in 
1909 to a post at Asuncion, Paraguay. He retired in 1931 as Consul 
General at Dublin. He was 86 years old. 


FLOOD. Mrs. Edna Boal Flood, mother of FSO Douglas Flood, who 
is stationed at Barranquilla, Colombia, died February 21, 1952 at 
Kenilworth, Illinois. 


HANSON. Edward B. Hanson, widely known and highly regarded 
Assistant Information Officer at our Embassy in Cairo, died February 
25, 1952, at the Papayoannu hospital, after a brief illness. 


TALBOTT. Sheridan Ta’bott, former U. S. Consul, died suddenly 


of coronary occlusion, Thursday, March 13th, in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 


CODY. Marian Holbrook Cody died on February 3, 1952, at 
Portsmouth, Virginia, after an illness of almost six years. Mrs. Cody 
was the author of a number of mystery stories, including “Crime 
Wind,” the scene of which was laid in the Embassy of a small Latin 
American republic. Mrs. Cody accompanied her husband while he 
served at the Embassies of Asuncion, Buenos Aires and Mexico City. 


H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld 


March 2, 1952 

Last night my friend Arthur Schoenfeld passed away. He was 
my Chief in Finland during the Winter War and after. He was the 
first American Minister to describe in official despatches the technique 
of Soviet aggression which later became a terrible pattern. During 
the Winter War he and I shared not only the same small hut in the 
forest which the Russians later bombed, but we shared the same 
room. I have lived with and worked for Arthur Schoenfeld in con- 
ditions which, to say the least, were of adversity; and never have I 
seen him flinch or deviate from his calm dedication to duty. 

It is perhaps little known, even in the Service, that Arthur Schoen- 
feld was a link to epic days of American diplomacy. His Ambassador 
at his second post—Constantinople, as it was then called— was W. W. 
Rockhill, the career man who drafted the John Hay Memorandum on 
the Open Door in China. Young Schoenfeld, on going to Turkey, had 
to buy what was called “court dress”’—one of the last instances of a 
post where American officers wore diplomatic uniforms. Subsequently 
he made his mark in many posts, and through his address and in- 
dustry assisted Dwight Morrow in making the success he did of his 
Embassy to Mexico. Arthur Schoenfeld was appointed Minister in 
1928 and served as chief of Mission in the Dominican Republic. 
Finland and Hungary. After retirement he continued his association 
with the Department, dealing with the Mutual Defense Aid Program. 
He died, not in harness, but in service. 

Many will mourn the passing of this sterling man. I think he 
would be glad to know that his influence will continue in the officers 
whom he trained and who knew him as a good diplomatist, a fair 
chief and a steadfast friend. 


Robert McClintock 
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THE BENEFITS OF CONGRESSIONAL TRAVEL (from page 19) 


“T want to say that I went on the trip with the 
thought of endeavoring to estimate the representatives of 
the State Department with whom I came in contact. | saw 
a number of them. I did not see a single one that I did 
not feel was adequate for the particular place in which he 
was serving. The State Department personnel, of course, 
consists of many different types of personalities with 
different abilities but each one of them impressed me 
as being entirely adequate for their particular position.” 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota wrote: 

“First of all, let me say that without exception every 
individual in any embassy or other facility of our State 
Department extended the utmost courtesy and hospitality 
to Mrs. Humphrey and myself. It was my privilege to 
visit extensively with many of our Foreign Service and 
embassy personnel. I found them to be not only courteous 
and hospitable but above all intelligent, competent and 
devoted public servants. 

“The time is at hand for members of Congress to go on 
record as to their observations on Foreign Service person- 
nel operations. I, for one, commend the performance of 
our Foreign Service officers and our embassy officials. I 
have had considerable experience over the past ten years 
dealing with government officials both on the admini- 
strative and legislative level. I can honestly say that I 
have never met a more competent and faithful group of 
people than those I was privileged to meet on this recent 
European visit. 

“ . get a little tired of hearing criticism of our 
Foreign Service and those who work under your juris- 
diction in the State Department and its many programs. 
The time is at hand for those of us who are privileged 
to meet these excellent people to stand up and pay them 


an appropriate tribute for their unselfish, loyal and 

competent work.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley’s letter to the Secretary, pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Journal, concluded: 

“I am pleased to report to you that, as you already 
know, by and large, the men and women that I, for one, 
contacted in the Service were of high caliber and render- 
ing good service.” 

Congressman Donald L. O’Toole of New York has written: 

“| have just returned from an official trip through 
Central Europe, the Near East and North Africa. 

“Were it not for the efficiency, courtesy, and constant 
thoughtfulness of the men and women of the State Depart- 
ment stationed abroad, it would have been a most arduous 
engagement. Every place that we went we were proud of 
our foreign representatives. They seemed to be the best 
that America could possibly offer.” 

Secretary Acheson has stated that the attitude of the State 
Department toward these trips abroad is one of encourage- 
ment and assistance in every way possible. It is an opinion 
firmly held by the Secretary that in our public differences 
over both national and international issues, we all too fre- 
quently find divided judgment caused by disagreement 
regarding the facts. Complete and unqualified agreement 
on the facts invariably narrows the area of disagreement on 
policy. Travel and “on-the-spot” investigation brings closer 
agreement on the facts—and thus lessens conflict regarding 
policy. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson once sagely observed that “the use of 
traveling is to regulate imagination by reality and instead of 
thinking how things may be, to see them as they really 
are.” This is a purpose of the Congressman visiting abroad. 
With the firsthand knowledge he thus gains, better con- 
sidered and more expertly tailored foreign policy legislation 
can be expected. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. < 
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LATEST ASSIGNMENTS OF OUR READERS 


NAME FROM TO TITLE 
Abbey, Merrill W. Manila Bogota FSR 
Beati, Christina Rome Bankok FSS 
Birge, Walter W., Jr. Dakar Department FSO 
Blake, Robert O. Moscow Tokyo FSO 
Blume, Barbara . Ankara Nassau Fss 
Bream, Gray Department Dacca FSO 
Buzbee, Hubert H., Jr. Perth Turin FSS 
Corrigan, Robert F. Frankfort Dakar FSO 
Cowan, Robert T. Hamburg Department FSO 
Dabell, Frances Dublin Department FSs 
Ellis, Imogene Paris Kobe FSS 
Higgs, L. Randolph Department Trieste FSO 
Houghton, Robert Damascus London Fso 
Hoylen, Paul Belgrade Vienna FSS 
Hoyt, Henry Habana Caracas FSO 
Kearney, Ralph M. Saigon Tapei Fss 
Keatley, William J. Johannesburg Pretoria FSss 
Kolb, Raymond E. Tehran Casablanca FSS 
Laikin, Judith Department New Delhi FSO 
Latrash, Frederick W. New Delhi Department FSS 
Lindsay, Phillip M. Naples Rome FSO 
McFarland, Joseph F. Baghdad Aruba FSO 
Mills, Ruth D. Melbourne Paris FSS 
Moore, Robert W. Santiago Surabaya FSO 
Murfin, Thomas H. Yokohama Tokyo FSO 
Murrell, Franklin H. Zurich Paramaribo FSS 
Norden, Carl F. Bvenos Aires Tehran FSS 
O’Donnell, John F. Bangkok Department FSO 
Olds, Herbert V. Bogota Department FSO 
Pleviak, Maryanna Oslo Saigon FSS 
Pratt, Norman K. Tripoli Dhahran FSO 
Ramsey, Henry O. Copenhagen Barbados FSS 
Rosen, Arthur H. Hanoi Taipei FSss 
Schutz, Joseph W. Bern Kingston FSS 
Seibert, Elvin Tampico Panama FSO 
Sparks, Edward J. Caracas La Paz Ambassador 
Spencer, Adeline Zurich Lourenco Marques’ FSS 
Steele, Lora Tokyo Fukuoka FSs 
Steins, Kenedon P. Guatemala Port of Spain FSO 


Urruela, Charles M. Buenos Aires Manila FsoO 


Von Hellens, Lawrence W. Department Johannesburg FSS 
Walstorm, Milton C. Baghdad Algiers FSO 
Whitaker, Hvgh N. Palermo Bonn FSS 
Widau, Martha A. Zurich Tehran FSS 
Wood, Chalmers B. Brussels Manila FSs 
Yates, Sam L., Jr. Copenhagen Brussels FSO 
Zerbel, Harry R. Ciudad Trujillo Barcelona FSO 


Amendments to Previously Reported Changes 


Bond, Eleanor G. 
Buell, William A., Jr. 
Crockett, Kennedy M. 
Holm, Arvid G. 
McCue, Donald B. 
Moore, Raymond J. 


Manila cancelled, now transferred to Rangoon as FSS. 

Hong Kong cancelled, now transferred to Tapei as FSO. 

Tampico cancelled, remains in Mexico, D.F. as FSS. 

Berlin cancelled, now transferred to Bremen as FSS. 

Manila cancelled, now transferred to Oslo as FSS. 

Lourenco Marques cancelled, now transferred to Moscow 
as FSS. 


Stuart, Wallace W. Warsaw cancelled, now transferred to Montevideo as FSO. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 15) 


After telling me the above story about his old Chief, Nep 
CROCKER remarked that he had had lunch with him not long 
ago. “He hadn’t changed a bit,” Ned reflected, “thin, hand- 
some, erect and alert as always.” 


P.S. There must be many “OLD CHIEF” anecdotes that we 
would all enjoy so please dust them off. 


PERSONAL ITEM: | was reminded in CAREER DIPLO- 
MAT that in 1927 I was inspecting consulates in the West 
Indies. The author, WiLLarp L. BEAULAC, a friend since 
Tampico, °22, writes: “I was to see Jimmie again in Port au 
Prince, Haiti, when he was a consular inspector visiting 
ports in the Caribbean without benefit of air transportation.” 
Quite right. And it took 20 days by steamers from New 
Orleans to Trinidad via Panama and the Spanish Main! 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


FSO FSS and FSR 


Buell, Robert L. 

Bryning, Lora C. 

Calder, A. Bland 

Hickok, Thomas A. 
Knox, Charles F., Jr. 
McVicker, Charles P., Jr. 
Pierrot, A. Ogden 
Shenfield. Lawrence W. 
Wilkinson, James R. 


Coors, Dallas 
Harbison, Eleanor 
Mack, Stephen J. 
Pleviak, Maryanna 
Wernimont, Kenneth 
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WE LIKE TO “HARP” ON 
OUR OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
SERVICE — BECAUSE: 

1. We can insure all of your property — Your 


automobile — your personal possessions includ- 
ing jewelry, cameras, etc. 


2. We pay claims in DOLLARS. 
3. We have claim offices all over the world. 
4. We have new, low rates. 


We invite inquiries — wherever you may be 


CAFRITZ 


Insurance Specialists 


1404 K STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
Phone District 9080 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Eastern 40 
American Security & Trust - 37 
Arabian American Oil Co. 15 
Begg, J. F., Inc. 
Bowling Green 9 
Brewood 54 
Brown Forman 43 
Catritz, Insurance Specialists 56 
Caltex 1 
Calvert School 48 
Chase National Bank 
Coca Cola NEES 47 
Federal Employees Insurance — 13 
Firestone 16 
Foreign Service Protective Assn. -.. 
Goodman, Henry J. & Co. -............... 13 
Goodyear 39 
International Harvester 45 
International Telephone & Co. 49 
Littlegroves 50 
Lord & Taylor 54 
Mayflower Hotel 46 
Merchants Transfer & Storage 52 
Edgar Mohrmann & Co. 40 
National City Bank 44 
Deities 6, 14 
Ney’s Shopping Service — 
Pan American World Airways 
Philippine Airlines 15 
Princeton University Press 11 
Rouse, Brewer & Becker 42 


Schenley 
Sinclair Oil Co. _. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co. __ 
Standard Oil Co. 
Studebaker 
Swartz, Walter H., Co. 

United States Lines 54 
Washington Loan and Trust 7 
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Ser over fifty years the finest of 


There’s something about Cresta Blanca 
that sets it apart from any other wine 
you have ever tasted. Perhaps it’s the 
subtle bouquet. Perhaps it’s the deli- 
cacy of flavor or the mild smoothness. 
Or maybe it’s the fineness that grows 
naturally out of a tradition that’s older 
than the United States. 

For Cresta Blanca is not a newcomer. 
Its inheritance reaches back to 1771 


when Franciscan Fathers founded the 
Mission of San Gabriel Archangel on 
the slopes at the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range in California. 

Today, as for more than 50 years, 
Cresta Blanca is adding new luster to 
its heritage. Introduce a new note of 
festivity and pleasure by serving Cresta 
Blanca wines when you entertain. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, INC. - Livermore and Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
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Overseas and Latin-American Department: 
WARREN R. BROGLIE, Manager 


pe WALDORF - ASTORIA 


CONRAD N. HILTON, President 
Park Avenue @ 49th to 50th e New York 


The most extensively air-conditioned hotel in the world 
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